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Abstract 
MINDING THE STORE WITHOUT LOSING YOUR SOUL: 
BALANCING THE ENGAGEMENT OF CONGREGATIONAL TRAUMA 
WITH PERSONAL PASTORAL CARE 
By 
LESTER WORMLEY 

Trauma is an inherent reality of the pastorate in the Black Church context. It is 
well-established that as the leader of a Black congregation, the pastor experiences trauma 
in the congregational space as well as the personal space. This study aims to identify 
some iterations of congregational and personal trauma to provide a framework for pastors 
in the Black Church setting to effectively balance the engagement of congregational and 
personal trauma. 

The hypothesis of the existence of trauma was developed through historical 
inquiry into the biblical text and the contemporary church context. An interrogation of 
both Old and New Testament texts revealed the enduring presence of trauma 
simultaneously in the life of the congregation and the leader. Furthermore, from the 
inception of the Black Church in America trauma has been an enduring travel companion 
in the evolution of the church and its leaders. 

To contextualize the scope of research and analysis, this project focuses on 
Liberty Baptist Church, a predominantly Black congregation in Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
Respondents were a cross section of the congregation and were involved in both formal 
surveys and informal personal interviews to ascertain the existence and awareness of the 
trauma in the congregational context. The results demonstrated a congregational self- 


awareness of the existence of trauma. However, the awareness did not translate into a 


willingness to address it in a public forum. This limitation, in addition to other 
extenuating circumstances, compounded to illuminate the issue of personal pastoral 
trauma that also needed to be mitigated. 

This project brought clarity to the issues of congregational trauma with 
simultaneous personal pastoral trauma and offered practical methods to engage both 


while maintaining ministry effectiveness and personal wellness. 
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CHAPTER 1 
THE SETTING: LIBERTY BAPTIST CHURCH 


The setting of my project is Liberty Baptist Church, which is a corporate religious 
body in the Black Missionary Baptist Church tradition. It was established over ninety 
years ago in the midtown section of Elizabeth, NJ. The church tells its story in the context 
of pastors and leadership appointments and accomplishments thereby identifying the 
importance of leadership to this local congregation. However, the perception of the 
importance of leadership provides a complicated facet of the history of the church. 

Liberty Baptist Church was established in the home of a deacon. This is 
significant because it was not established by a de facto pastor and congregation, but 
solely by a congregation. It is uncertain, according to the church’s written history, 
whether he was a deacon from another church or whether he became a deacon under the 
auspices of Liberty. What is certain is that the congregation did not start as pastor-led. 
This has factored into the complicated relationship between the parishioners and pastor 
that continues to the present. 

Once the church was established in 1926, the congregation called a pastor to 
serve, but this relationship only lasted until 1928. Following his departure, his successor 
served from 1928-1930. Another replacement would soon follow and serve from 1930- 
1934, followed by yet another pastor who only served from 1934-1935. After nearly a 
two-year vacancy, two more preachers were called and served as the Pastor of Liberty 


from 1936-1937 and 1937-1938 respectively. In 1938, the seventh man elected to the 


office of Pastor at Liberty served until his death on February 18, 1973. He presently holds 
the record as the longest serving pastor in the church’s history. After his death, his 
successor, elected in 1974, served until his retirement in 1995, having the second longest 
pastoral tenure at the church. Following his retirement, the next pastor was called to serve 
in the same year and remained until 2008, solidifying his place as the pastor with the 
third longest tenure. After a two-year vacancy, the congregation called me, and at the 
time of this writing, I am in the tenth year serving as the tenth pastor that the 
congregation has had in its ninety-four-year history. 

The chronology of pastors implies several things about the history and culture of 
the church. The obvious initial observation is the brief pastoral tenures for the first twelve 
years of the church’s history. With six pastors in twelve years, the average tenure was 
two years, with many serving just a single year. Since there is no one at the church who 
was there through those years, there is no way to conclusively determine the reasons for 
the short tenures of the initial pastors. However, there are some stories passed down 
through the church’s oral tradition that could enable a conclusion to be drawn. 

The longest serving pastor of Liberty, with a total of thirty-six years, departed the 
church the first time after what was said to be a heated difference of opinion with the 
official board of the church only to return three years later after incorporation papers 
were filed. His daughter, who recently passed away at the age of ninety-six, was the only 
witness of the early years of his pastorate. She recounted what was described as “tense 
times” between the soft-spoken pastor and the official board. The tension was said to be 
felt in meetings and even during some sermons, but his tenure was never in jeopardy via 


congregational vote due to the respect he received from the church and community in 


addition to the large portion of the congregation who were his family members. While he 
was never in danger of being voted out, it has been concluded by some that pastoral stress 
eventually became a factor in his death in the pulpit, after delivering a sermon on a 
Sunday morning in the winter of 1973. 

It has been asserted that his successor surpassed him in preaching prowess and 
popularity. Also, under his successor’s leadership the church grew numerically and 
financially. Membership grew, the number of choirs grew, church auxiliaries grew, and 
the demand for Grayson’s preaching grew. He was a beloved leader in the community 
and an influential member of the New Hope Missionary Baptist Association of New 
Jersey, serving at one point as its moderator. Yet, with all the positive changes that 
happened under his leadership, he could not escape a similar fate of his predecessor as it 
relates to tension with the official board. In fact, a popular story that has been passed 
down describes an incident when the official board padlocked the front door and locked 
the pastor out of the church before service on a Sunday morning. The issue was 
eventually resolved, but tension lingered through a church split and a later divorce and 
second marriage, until he retired in 1995 after being incapacitated by a stroke. 

The church was led into the new millennium by his successor with a seemingly 
different dynamic between pastor and official board. The new pastor—who was not a 
Baptist but had surpassed all predecessors in the area of education—was given a great 
deal of control. Under his leadership the church grew exponentially in numbers, finances 
and influence. When he encountered opposition from the official board, he appealed to 
the congregation, which was largely comprised of new converts and transplanted 


members. This tactic enabled him the flexibility to make many radical changes, including 


relocating the worship services to a local theater—despite having a church building that 
had no debt—that could accommodate the attendees. Eventually, tension developed 
between the pastor and the official board as well as members who did not agree with 
being displaced. This tension led to a public feud that culminated in a court case where 
the membership prevailed. Not long after, he resigned and relocated, but not before 
dividing the remaining members and officers. 

These stories lead to the conclusion that leadership tension is the context wherein 
all pastors have had to operate in the history of Liberty Baptist Church. The longest 
serving leaders, with diverse backgrounds and leadership styles, have all had to contend 
with the stress of operating in an adversarial pastoral context. Likewise, the congregation 
has seemingly existed and functioned in a constant state of trauma. While there were 
other crises that occurred in the world and in the normal function of church, they were 
exacerbated by a counterproductive leadership model that must be examined and 
improved upon for the survival and healthy function of the congregation and the 
preservation of the personal well-being of the pastor. 

Liberty Baptist Church was established as a Black church to operate in the 
Missionary Baptist context in the National Baptist Convention, USA. That means that the 
church was founded by African Americans for African Americans in the Baptist tradition. 
While the church is predominantly African American in its constituency, it is not 
exclusive of other races and/or cultures. Presently, the church embraces influence from 
other cultures to make the worship experience more inclusive. To that end, the music is 


influenced by Latin, Caribbean and White praise and worship styles. This has led to 


attendance and addition of other cultures, but the predominant style and constituency 
remains African American. 

In addition to functioning as an African American church, Liberty is also part of 
an African American denomination. The National Baptist Convention, USA is an African 
American Baptist Convention that was established in Atlanta, GA in 1895 by 
representatives of the Baptist Foreign Mission Convention, the American National 
Baptist Convention, and American National Baptist Educational Convention of the 
United States of America.'! The convention sought to create a fellowship of African 
Americans that subscribed to Baptist tenets without the constraints of White Baptists, 
particularly the SBC. The involvement with the NBCUSA as well as Liberty’s location in 
the northeastern US lent to its origins of a strong African American identity and 
constituency that would continue to the present day. 

The church, in addition to its cultural identity, is also identified as Missionary 
Baptist. As a missionary church it believes in the responsibility of the institution and its 
constituents to engage in fulfilling the mandate of the Great Commission. In Matthew 
28:19-20, Jesus says, 

Go therefore and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name 

of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, and teaching them to 


obey everything that I have commanded you. And remember, I am with 
you always, to the end of the age. 


Thus, the church is commanded to not only preach, teach and baptize inside, but 
also to carry the message of Christ into the world. Home mission is the process of sharing 


the message of Christ in the local or greater geographical context within the country. 


' Bill J. Leonard, Baptist Ways (Valley Forge, PA: Judson Press, 2004), 273. 


Also, the church sees itself as responsible to extend benevolence to those within the 
congregation and in the immediate surrounding areas. To that end, the church receives a 
benevolent offering each week to support those endeavors through deacons, church 
missionaries, and/or the weekly soup kitchen. 

Another facet of missions that has not figured prominently in the history or 
current function of the church is foreign missions. The purpose of foreign missions 1s 
primarily to start or support missions in foreign countries. Foreign missions can also 
address crises or tragedies abroad that garner international attention. However, as an 
African American urban church, the unspoken understanding is that the physical and 
spiritual needs of those in distress in the sphere of home missions necessitate the church’s 
time and resources more than those abroad. This is not an understanding that was 
formally institutionalized by any preceding pastor, but an ethos adopted by and 
transmitted through a disenfranchised community that consistently endured social and 
economic tension with no reasonable expectation of assistance or relief from any 
governmental agency or policy. Thus, the church became increasingly concerned and 
involved with home mission projects including feeding and clothing those in the 
community and supporting the work of sharing the message of Christ throughout the city, 
state and country. 

The community context has greatly influenced the church’s view of home 
missions. When the church initially moved to its present location on Court Street in 1938, 
the community was predominantly White. However, after a few years, the 
neighborhood’s demographic changed to predominantly Black families who grew to be 


dependent upon each other. Over the past eighty years the church has become interwoven 


into the fabric of the neighborhood. Many residents attend the church, and people who 
once resided in the neighborhood, who have fallen on hard times, rely on the soup 
kitchen and food and clothes pantry to assist in their survival. The church is an 
“Operation Warm Heart” site, which provides temporary food and shelter in the winter. It 
also provides space for a weekly Narcotics Anonymous meeting at no charge. The church 
is revitalizing the community youth outreach ministry to provide afterschool activities for 
the youth, with plans to add a tutoring component beginning in the fall. 

Providing resources for the predominantly African American community is 
important for Liberty because there are not many resources geared towards this 
demographic in the city of Elizabeth. Presently, African Americans make up the third 
largest demographic in the city, with 18.6% or about 24,000 of the total population of 
about 130,000 people, but it significantly pales in comparison to the 64.5% or over 
83,000 Latino majority residents of the city. The disparity in population is reflected in 
the fact that most of the City Council seats and seats on the Board of Education are held 
by Latinos, which translates into preference given to that community in the educational, 
political and economic sectors. These statistics validate the church’s focus on home 
mission, particularly the needs of the immediate African American community context. 

While the predominant membership of Liberty is African American and 
concerned with missionary activities, it is important to note that it is a Baptist church. 
The Baptist designation contain theological and organizational implications. Doctrinally, 


Liberty believes (among other things) in the authority of Scripture, ordinances of baptism 


2 U.S. Census Bureau, “Population Estimates, July 1, 2019 (V2019) -- Elizabeth City, NJ,” 
QuickFacts, www.census.gov/quickfacts/fact/table/elizabethcitynewjersey/PST045219. 


by immersion and the Lord’s Supper, and a regenerate church membership. Scripture is 
uncontested in its authority to govern communal and personal lives. Baptism takes place 
after a confession of faith and is performed by immersing the entire body in water. Christ 
is to be remembered in the observation of his last meal with his disciples to demonstrate 
our union with and obedience to him. The “union with Christ essential to salvation” 
should also be demonstrated by “a new kind of life as evidence of one’s personal 
experience of grace.”* 

The doctrinal premises of the church have influenced its organizational stances. 
Organizationally, the church believes in local autonomy which means that the 
congregation bears the responsibility for designating leadership, determining the nature 
of ministry and administering the ordinances. “Baptists place great emphasis on the 
Reformation doctrine of the priesthood of all believers, insisting that each individual may 
encounter God’s grace directly, without clerical or ecclesiastical mediation.”* This 
doctrine was intended to promote the notion that there should be no caste system in the 
church. Although the church believes in the need for clergy and deacons to administer the 
ordinances, it is the church community that sets them apart rendering them “no better or 
holier than their brethren.”* 

Although the priesthood of believers is a theologically liberating idea, it can cause 
some confusion and controversy as it relates to church government. Since the ordained 


leaders are regarded as servants of the will of the congregation, the influence of the 


3 Leonard, Baptist Ways, 3. 
4 Tbid., 7. 


> Curtis W. Freeman et al., Baptist Roots: A Reader in the Theology of a Christian People (Valley 
Forge, PA: Judson Press, 2002), 221. 


offices they hold may be relegated as ordinary as the people who hold them. Thus, during 
times of disagreement about direction or other ministry matters there may not be an 
adequate mechanism in place to help settle disputes or offer support for leadership. 
Unfortunately, as it has been posited, “debates and divisions seem inescapable, perhaps 
integral, to Baptist life.” This observation can be universally attributed to the Baptist 
churches at large and Liberty in particular. 

The complexities of engaging ministry to the broader community are further 
complicated when the church is not a cohesive unit. Historically, the Liberty Baptist 
Church has encountered traumatic challenges due to transition issues. This assertion does 
not place blame on the pastor or lay leaders, but rather the dysfunction throughout the 
entire congregational context that usually manifests during any season of transition. 

Effective church function depends on several factors including mutual respect, 
mutual understanding and mutual sharing of resources and responsibilities. At several 
points, the absence of these factors negatively impacted the balance of the entire church. 
Although a pastor was called to serve at the church’s inception in 1926, the church 
officers decided to allow the moderator of the New Hope Association to name the church 
over the pastor’s objection, which created a tumultuous climate which he could only 
navigate for two years. The inability to develop a harmonious dynamic between the 
pastor and lay leaders fostered the tumultuous climate wherein the next three pastors 
would only serve for two years, four years and one year respectively. After the exit of the 
fourth pastor, the trustees decided to complete incorporation paperwork in the absence of 


a pastor. This action further emboldened lay leaders and supported the notion that the 


6 Leonard, 7. 


pastor was not a significant component in the corporate structure of the church. This 
dysfunction of subversive disrespect would be interwoven into the mental fabric of 
subsequent leaders guaranteeing conflict and short pastoral tenures for the first twelve 
years. 

Although the first pastor to serve longer than five years achieved the longest 
serving tenure of thirty-six years, the dysfunction of disrespect did not disappear. In fact, 
that specter reappeared during the tenure of his successor. His successor inherited leaders 
who were entrenched. His style that attracted widespread attention and approval was 
disregarded when trying to lead. The officers who assumed leadership during his 
predecessor’s ailing final years were reluctant to release that control and there was no 
mechanism in place for him to assert much authority over them. The pastor had been 
reduced to “preacher in-chief” and lacked official power. However, he utilized his 
personal relationships with people and his preaching prowess to “backdoor” his agenda 
during church meetings that became increasingly tense during his tenure. The church, 
consequently, became increasingly divided leading to the officers attempting to expel him 
by locking him out of the church further contributing to the division. Once again, a 
traumatic leadership event led to congregational dysfunction. 

As previously stated, the experience of traumatic leadership events is not solely 
propagated by church officers. The next pastor would utilize his popularity to manipulate 
the congregation at the outset and continue a pattern of subversion and division 
throughout his tenure. That manipulation included a revision of church bylaws that gave 
him almost unlimited power, including hiring/firing prerogatives of all paid staff as well 


as church officers. Consequently, he did not eliminate other leaders but created a climate 


10 


that demanded their unconditional loyalty or guaranteed removal. This created a 
smoldering fire wherein the entire church was forced to choose a side in the inevitable 
civil war that would ensue, as those who were traditionally captors were held captive. 
Resources and leadership responsibilities were not shared but centralized in the seat of 
the pastor who did not even subscribe to Baptist polity or theology. Like the other 
negative dynamics, this one also led to congregational dysfunction that resulted in the 
departure of the pastor and a fractured church devoid of a leader, broken emotionally and 
financially and uncertain of its identity and future. 

All these stories lead to the church at which I arrived ten years ago. The chairman 
of the deacon was the de facto pastor who did everything but preach. Neither the church 
nor the officers presented a united front. Worship was still an energetic catharsis to 
relieve the underlying melancholy of ministry drama. The people were sheep without a 
shepherd. The problem was that the trust of a shepherd was not forthcoming and the 
definition of a shepherd in their context was now unclear. 

It has been my ongoing mission to clearly define the expectations of leaders and 
parishioners in the congregational context from a biblical and practical perspective. Since 
the church is receptive to preaching and teaching, the settings of Sunday worship and 
midweek Bible study are paramount to clearly communicate the biblical role and 
responsibility of the pastor with integrity. Sermons and studies outlining what the biblical 
text says about what God expects from pastors and people will begin to create a climate 
of mutual understanding and responsibility. 

The ministry context has recently become more complicated as a new world crisis 


has added another dimension to the congregational trauma. In March 2020, the church 


11 


had to cease having in-person worship and instructional sessions in the wake of the 
coronavirus pandemic named COVID-19 that has engulfed the planet. The spread of the 
virus has been so rampant that at the time of this writing, and according to CNN, it has 
affected over twenty-one million people worldwide, killing over 750,000, including over 
170,000 in the United States.”? These numbers include 180,000 cases in New Jersey and 
the corresponding 14,000 deaths,* some of which were members or relatives of members 
of the Liberty Baptist Church. 

The embedded theology of the dysfunctional congregation will not be overcome 
by preaching alone. Bible studies and leadership workshops that examine both the Old 
and New Testament models of ministry function will provide great assistance in 
transforming how believers are identified, trained, set apart and function for the glory of 
God and for the good of the community. However, the new social limitations further 
complicate an already complex situation and polarize the importance for the pastor to 
engage in self-care to navigate the congregation through trauma without sacrificing his or 
her own personal well-being. With the proper models of preaching, teaching, assessment, 
professional consultation, and social engagement the setting of the Liberty Baptist 
Church and any similar context can be transformed from a dysfunctional place of division 


to a of healthy, effective, and functional template for the congregation and pastor alike. 


7 Henrik Pettersson, Byron Manley, and Sergio Hernandez, “Tracking Coronavirus’ Global 
Spread,” CNN, January 11, 2021, https://www.cnn.com/interactive/2020/health/coronavirus-maps-and- 
cases/ (accessed July 17, 2020). 


8 State of New Jersey “New Jersey COVID-19 Information Hub,” https://covid19.nj.gov, 
(accessed July 17, 2020). 
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CHAPTER 2 
THE CHALLENGE 


Leadership in the congregational context is replete with challenges. Generating 
money for operational needs and outreach initiatives is a challenge. Staffing of ministries 
that serve the congregants and securing volunteers for community events is a challenge. 
Creating a worship style that is balanced in its biblical integrity, congregational tradition 
and cultural relevance is challenging. But by far the most challenging endeavor is getting 
a leader to navigate these challenges without the proper understanding of the state of 
trauma of a congregation and the contributing factors to that trauma. Therefore, I and my 
site team determined that the identification and addressing of congregational trauma at 
our church was the most pressing challenge because it directly affects every other 
challenge that the congregational context presents. 

There is an importance in addressing this challenge but not an urgency. It is not 
urgent because trauma has been an inextricable part of the Black church experience since 
its inception. It is important because there are people in the ministry that are being 
underutilized while others are burning out or just neglecting operational responsibilities 
because they are overwhelmed by the duties and responsibilities of their personal and 
congregational lives. It is also important because there are community initiatives that 
cannot be engaged with the current model of leadership because parishioners are either 
dispassionate or unqualified to engage them. Finally, this challenge is important to 


address if the pastor, leaders, and parishioners want to leave the church in a better 
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position than they found it. The previous pastors of my congregational context 
encountered some of the same difficulties that I face and may have lamented but did not 
initiate a process to engage the challenge let alone a strategy to overcome it. 

In addition to the desire to leave a positive legacy, there are other outcomes that 
necessitate the engagement of this challenge. First, it will allow the church to rediscover 
the positive aspects of the New Testament model of church leadership. From the selection 
and training of the disciples by Jesus to their organization of leadership models 
throughout the book of Acts followed by instructions contained in the Pauline corpus, the 
New Testament offers chronicles of congregational trauma and methods that will 
demonstrate how to get back to a model that fulfills the Great Commission while fully 
utilizing the people and resources within the ministry. Likewise, the Old Testament is 
replete with useful examples of potential and actual leader burnout—such as Moses, 
Elijah, and Jeremiah—that can be utilized as cautionary indicators. 

An active analysis of the current church model is not without the risks of 
historical and social consequences. Any challenge to the current paradigm of leadership 
may be misconstrued as an affront to the acumen or integrity of those who contributed to 
the development of the current system. Furthermore, some of those people may still 
attend the church or even occupy a leadership position. Since leadership is a social 
construct, those who were instrumental in the systemization of the current leadership 
model are entrenched and any attempt to critically analyze it may alienate them. On the 
other hand, if the current state of trauma is not analyzed and addressed the current 


generation could become disenfranchised and frustrated enough to exit. 
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The examination of leadership is fundamental to the implementation of this 
project because much of the trauma endured by this and other churches has been inflicted 
or allowed by leadership. Many churches experience congregational trauma from the 
outset. Whether it was the abuse of power by the lay leadership towards the pastor or the 
abuse of power by the pastor, the congregation has experienced and suffered some 
variation of systemic, leader-centered trauma. Unless this phenomenon is acknowledged 
and addressed the pastor will not be able to objectively and effectively navigate the 
congregation through the healing process. The pastor must be aware and transparent 
regarding the complicity of his/her office in the congregational trauma to foster the 
willingness to have dialogue about the problem and the possible solutions. 

The acknowledgment of pastoral involvement in congregational trauma affords 
latitude in exploring other trauma that exists within the congregational context that does 
not directly involve the pastor. These traumas may vary in their initiating crises from 
abuse of power or breach of trust from other church leaders, disputes between 
parishioners or families, or occurrences that bear no human fault but are experienced 
within the congregation such as sickness or death. The leader will have the inherent 
expectation to help alleviate the immediate effects of these crises but it is imperative to 
the longevity of the ministry to acknowledge the crises and treat the trauma. The 
authority to speak to delicate issues, however, is not inherent to the pastoral office but 
instead must be earned by trust through time and transparency. 

The most significant outcome at stake in this project is a shift in the spiritual 
paradigm. The current spiritual and theological paradigm in the church regards pain and 


suffering as an unavoidable consequence in the lives of believers that must simply be 
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endured and subdued. But what if there was engagement to examine the source of 
suffering and progression of pain in the congregation to determine if it is a result of 
unresolved conflict from the past? What if there was a mechanism or platform that would 
enable parishioners to verbalize the effect of trauma on a micro and macro level without 
fear of reprisal? This could lead to a great spiritual awakening of the leadership and wider 
congregational context to the reality that church is organism first and organization 
second. If this paradigm could be presented and embraced, it could positively serve as the 
impetus to spiritual openness of the entire congregation leading to healing and more 
effective ministry rather than stagnation, apathy, bitterness, fear or power struggles. 
There are two predominant passages of Scripture that inform my theological 
analysis of the challenge. The first passage says: “I have loved you with an everlasting 
love; I have drawn you with unfailing kindness. I will build you up again, and you...will 
be rebuilt. Again, you will take up your timbrels and go out to dance with the joyful” (Jer. 
31:3-4 NIV). In this passage, God expresses both the depth of God’s love and the 
irresistible kindness that emanates from that love. Furthermore, as a result of the love and 
kindness of God there is hope of restoration because of the encounter. Although the 
message was initially delivered through Jeremiah towards Israel who had been 
traumatized by the Babylonian captivity and temple destruction, the love and kindness of 
God are eternal characteristics that can always be attributed to God. Thus, it is always 
God’s desire to restore those who have been drawn to God because of that kindness. 
Much like the prophet, the challenge of the pastor is to communicate God’s desire to 


love, show kindness and restore those who have been traumatized. 
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The New Testament passage that informs my theological analysis of the challenge 
is Mark 5: 25-34. In this pericope, Jesus is engaged by a woman who was traumatized by 
a menstrual bleeding disorder for twelve years. It is important to note that the emotional 
condition of the woman was exacerbated by the fact that her physical condition 
consistently declined despite her exhausting her finances on physicians. The woman was 
frustrated by the fact that she got worse after going to the places that should have made 
her better. This passage is analogous to the condition of the parishioner who is suffering 
some sort of trauma and finds greater stress in the place that they expect to find solace. 
However, in both situations, the love of Christ draws them closer to the source of divine 
solutions. The challenge of the pastor is not to become Jesus but rather, like Jesus, 
develop a model within the congregational context that allows, assists and advocates 
wholeness. 

As a result of the recent pandemic, the depth of the application of these scriptures 
as it relates to trauma has been polarized. The death, isolation and consequent despair 
from COVID-19 has caused many to question the presence and love of God in the midst 
of this crisis. These negative feelings caused by this intense crisis will undoubtedly result 
in trauma that will pervade not only individual believers but also congregations for 
months and maybe even years to come. The prognosis is that the normalcy of life as we 
knew it will never return. However, the assurance derived from this text is that restoration 
will eventually occur. 

The New Testament text regarding the woman with the issue of blood is also 
applicable to the experience of living through a pandemic. Even after following the 


orders of doctors and other health professionals, the nation, and even the world, finds 
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itself still embroiled in the outbreak of the deadly coronavirus. In fact, after many months 
of isolation, quarantine and the new term, “social distancing,” the situation has gotten 
worse rather than better causing a general sense of despair and desperation. These 
feelings have evolved into trauma from this extended and expanded crisis and will need 
to be touched by congregational leaders in order to bring the victims to a place of 
wholeness. 

My expected outcomes from this project are varied. First, I expect to complete a 
micro assessment of the sources and severity of congregational trauma. This means that I 
will gather the information about the perception of the condition of the church from the 
small group of church leaders. Then, I will do a macro assessment soliciting the input of 
the entire congregation. Doing this will help identify the existent traumas and create a 
dialogue to determine which deserve the most immediate attention. Presumably, it will 
also increase the likelihood of participation in other components of the project because 
the assessment creates the idea of stakeholders. 

This project will require resources that must be obtained internally and externally. 
Internally, the church has adequate facilities to host all the informational session— 
including the Bible studies, sermon series and the power lunch—at no cost to the 
participants. There is also a copy machine available to reproduce any print materials 
necessary to disseminate to the participants. In addition, the church is also equipped with 
a fellowship hall and a kitchen staff that can assist with refreshments for informational 
sessions, if needed, as well as food preparation for the power lunch. Because I am the 


pastor and this project is directly related to the church ministry, the space for these events 
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would be free. Of course, I would personally bear the expenses incurred for food and 
food preparation. 

The leadership retreat can also be held on the church campus or at a remote 
location at the discretion of the participants if they are willing to bear the cost. My site 
team is comprised of individuals who are equipped to assist with analyzing data from 
surveys from the information sessions and power lunch. Within my team are also 
individuals who can assist with event planning and instruction during the leadership 
retreat if necessary. The only foreseeable external expenses besides the retreat location 
are the experts who I wish to employ to engage in the interviewing and instructional 
components of the project. 

As a result of the quarantine resulting from COVID-19, the expenses have 
decreased dramatically because there are no in-person opportunities available to 
implement and facilitate of this project. Everything now must be done remotely which 
introduces another layer of trauma to the initial analysis. The lack of in-person preaching, 
teaching or gatherings complicates the process of assessing individuals or gaining the 
benefit of non-verbal communication in group settings since they will be virtual. 
Furthermore, the fear of contracting the virus will now supplant any preceding hindrance 
whenever in-person gatherings become available. It will be difficult to differentiate 
between those suffering solely from the trauma of the coronavirus and those suffering 
from pre-COVID congregational trauma. 

The target group for my project consists of the joint board and all ministry leaders 
and co-leaders. They have a vested interest in addressing the challenge because it affects 


their positions as well as the future of the church and I believe they will respond as such. 
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The leaders who are interested in remaining in leadership will be the first to buy in. They 
will be inquisitive as to my concept of “what should be” versus “what is” as it relates to 
leadership and church life. The leaders who are jaded will be interested to see if the 
revised model will either be conducive to their remaining in leadership or viable to 
sustain the ministry after their departure. Co-leaders will be interested to see what is 
expected of leaders to prepare for their eventual role as ministry leaders and/or to 
determine if their ministry leader will be able to continue to function within the 
parameters of the new paradigm. 

In addition to their personal stake, the target group will be motivated to address 
the challenge to be pioneers. Many people are willing to be a part of something historic 
and this will undoubtedly appeal to at least some within the target group; especially those 
who are advanced in age. Rather than working within a traumatized culture that they 
inherited they get a chance to both learn and cooperate in the development of a new 
congregational culture of healing, for themselves and their posterity. Now with the advent 
of the pandemic there is even a greater pull of history on the participants and the 
congregation at large. Whether it is their intention or not, we are embarking upon a 
season that will redefine congregational health at the Liberty Baptist Church for the 
foreseeable future. 

My site team is comprised of two deacons, two trustees, a ministry leader, two 
parishioners and a former deacon who does not attend our church anymore. They have 
been instrumental in discussing the viability of components of the project because of their 
knowledge of church culture and/or the history of Liberty Baptist Church. The fact that 


several people on the site team are current officers may present a conflict of interest when 
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it comes time to engage the initial assessment of the sources of current congregational 
trauma since it has been noted that officers have historically been linked to 
congregational trauma. The fact that they will be expected to contribute to a query that 
they will assist in assessing them may present a perceived conflict, questioning the 
integrity of the results. To prevent this, the members of the site team who are church 
officers will be exempt from completing the initial written congregational trauma 
assessment. However, all site team members will be encouraged to give their feedback 
after the results have been compiled to help determine the feasibility of the plan of 


implementation. 
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CHAPTER 3 
HISTORY OF CONGREGATIONAL TRAUMA 


Congregational trauma is not a new phenomenon. For as long as there have been 
gatherings of people in the congregational context, there have been events that have 
disturbed, unsettled and even upended the equilibrium of the congregation. The events 
that affect the congregation are known as crises. The range of the crises vary from 
unavoidable natural acts to avoidable acts of malice, indiscretion or even violence. While 
the crises in some cases may prove to be avoidable; the trauma is not. Congregational 
trauma is the inevitable social, emotional, spiritual or financial bi-product of crises. 
Although the crises have ended, the trauma lives on. If unexamined and unconfronted, the 
trauma may live in perpetuity and become a negative factor in the paradigm and practices 
of a congregation. The purpose of this question is to discover the root causes of trauma in 
an effort to identify it and treat it on a macro level. 

Congregational trauma has several different manifestations whose precipitating 
crises are too numerous to compile an exhaustive list. However, for the purpose of 
adequately addressing the issue, there are several main traumas that have repeatedly been 
identified as predominant. The first, and most obvious trauma that impacts a congregation 
is precipitated by the crisis of death. While the circumstances surrounding a death can 
possibly intensify the trauma, there is no circumstance that minimizes the traumatic effect 


of certain deaths within the congregation. 
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It is important to note here the intentional use of the word “certain” as it relates to 
the impact of death on a congregation. It is true that all life has intrinsic value and thus, 
“all life matters.” Yet, all death does not affect the congregation to the point of trauma. 
The crisis of death may traumatize an individual or family within the congregation but it 
does not necessarily translate into congregational trauma. Death usually traumatizes a 
congregation if it is the death of a leader, an influential member (usually with longevity), 
or if the circumstances surrounding the death are traumatic. Therefore, this section will 
focus on these three elements of death that precipitate congregational trauma. 

The death of a leader has notably caused congregational trauma as early as the 
Old Testament. The deaths of Moses and Joshua, chronicled in the books of 
Deuteronomy and Joshua respectively, were an early indicator of how severely the death 
of a leader affected the stability of a congregation. While it can be argued that Moses and 
Joshua were “national” leaders as well as spiritual leaders; the people of Israel 
understood them to be the leaders of the people of God. Their deaths signified that the 
people had lost both a representative of God to them and their representative to the 
outside world. The loss of the person who was responsible for leading and feeding them 
God’s Word represented a loss of access to God’s provision and guidance. 

In the contemporary context, there is not much distinction to be made between the 
death of these biblical figures and the death of a congregational leader in the Black 
Baptist church context. Although the pastor may not be as revered as the biblical figures 
of mythic proportions, there is still a level of confidence and even reliance placed in the 
pastor or congregational leader. In the Black Baptist context, the pastor usually develops 


the worship format and is the primary preacher and teacher. Furthermore, he/she appoints 
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other leaders and delegates work to them for the smooth operation of the ministry. Also, 
the pastor is responsible to chair meetings and settle disputes within the ministry on 
various levels. As Louis Reed observes, “Devoid of both the capacity to manage itself 
and of the protection of an idealized care-giver, the congregation explodes in rage at its 
helplessness, is stunned into incomprehension at the force of its self-destructiveness, 
splits apart in despair and distrust, relentlessly attacks itself and its leadership upon whom 
it relies.” 

Loss of an organizational leader, especially a pastor, is compounded by the 
personal sense of loss that is felt by every family who has been touched by the ministry 
of the Word, baptisms, weddings, funerals, hospital visits, baby dedications and the like. 
The death of such a figure is a crisis indeed, but the lingering effects of their absence on 
individuals and the congregation at-large can easily devolve into trauma that can inhibit 
the effectiveness of the organization and the leader’s successor as they try to move the 
congregation forward. Reed continues, “Pastoral leaders are subjected to intense pressure 
to repair and reinforce damaged fantasies of nurture and comfort, while being isolated 
and vilified as they exercise leadership functions for which they are responsible.’’° 

Similar to that of a leader, the death of an influential member can also cause 
trauma within a congregation. Reed explains that such a loss can alter a church 


congregation’s mental, social and emotional stability and overwhelm their ability to 


° Louis Reed, “Trauma and Leadership Succession: Congregational Leadership Transmission in 
the Context of Socio-cultural Change,” in Trauma and Organizations, ed. Earl Hopper, 173-194 (London: 
Karnac Books, 2012), 178. 
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process the death and their future.!' A member who is the matriarch or patriarch of a large 
family within the congregation will naturally affect the people who are in that family as 
well as the congregation as a whole. Additionally, the death of a member who was 
instrumental in the church’s founding or is central to the church’s current function can 
create trauma resulting from an altered organizational identity without that stabilizing 
figure. 

The third way in which death can cause congregational trauma is if the death is 
sudden or the circumstances surrounding the death involve violence. Violence that 
triggers congregational trauma may be against individuals who are a part of the 
congregation, against the congregation itself, or in settings similar to the congregational 
setting. While natural death from disease or old age may be viewed as a “natural evil” or 
an act of God, death which results from human acts of violence are considered “moral 
evil.”!? A death resulting from moral evil is traumatic because it upsets a theology of 
safety of believers, and as Christopher Southgate posits, makes it doubtful that any signs 
of God’s presence will be detectable during that crisis.!° 

In the case of violence claiming the life of a parishioner, if Southgate’s premise 
holds true, questions of God’s presence (or absence) can arise for the entire congregation 
rather than being limited to the victim(s). This feeling would be intensified if the violent 
act took place at or near the place of the congregational gathering. Likewise, if a violent 


attack takes place in a similar setting, as in the mass shooting at Emmanuel African 


"! Tbid., 176. 
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American Episcopal Church in Charleston, SC, it can traumatize congregations who 
believe that the same fate can and will befall their congregational setting. The dis-ease 
caused by a highly publicized violent crisis can devolve into a trauma that affects 
congregations 1,000 miles away five years later. 

Experts agree that there is no “cure” from the trauma of death but there are ways 
to provide support for these congregations. It must be understood that no congregation is 
exempt from the trauma of death. While it may not be as prevalent in all congregations, 
where there has been death there is trauma, even if it seemingly only exists beneath the 
surface. Jill Hudson cautions about a dynamic called “delayed stress” which occasionally 
affects those whose stress reactions do not appear at the time of the trauma but will 
exhibit immense grief and possibly collapse later.'* Many pastors may be leading a 
congregation with delayed stress and not even know it. This is why it is important to 
conduct a historical analysis of the ministry, particularly as it relates to its necrology, to 
detect possible places where delayed stress may be a factor, so that it can be 
acknowledged and addressed by both the leader and congregation. 

It is crucial to the healing process to identify congregational death trauma as soon 
as possible. It is also necessary to observe a cross section of the congregation to gauge 
the impact of this trauma. Hudson points out that since everyone grieves differently, it 
would be a mistake to try to determine the congregation’s stage in this process according 
to the words and behavior of a few visible individuals.!> In the event of death due to 


prolonged illness or old age, family members who were close to the decedent may have 


'4 Jill M. Hudson, Congregational Trauma: Caring, Coping and Learning (Bethesda, MD: Alban 
Institute, 1998), 24. 
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had time to make their peace with the death while everyone else in the congregation is 
still trying to process the death and the continuity of life without the presence of the 
deceased and vice-versa. Thus, ample time must be given to members of the congregation 
to lament, process feelings and ask the pertinent questions that will lead them on the path 
to spiritual restoration.!° 

In addition to being a source of support to allow the congregation to process, it is 
no surprise that authors have suggested one of the most effective treatments to 
congregational trauma caused by death is preaching. After all, preaching reaches and 
elevates thoughts and feelings in a way that no other communication model can. To that 
end, it has been suggested that preaching during the crisis of death and its subsequent 
trauma has four main objectives: “maintaining faithful contact with reality, dealing with 
what the Scriptures tell us about loss, acknowledging the theodicy problem, and granting 
permission for the often conflicted feelings that arise at these times.”!’ Effective 
preaching through trauma, therefore, should be focused on the reality of life after 
encountering an impactful death rather than concentrating solely on the by and by of the 
departed. It should also ground teaching about death in biblical truth rather than pastoral 
theory while also acknowledging that difficulties exist reconciling the idea of a loving 
God with the pain the God caused or allowed with this death. Finally, effective preaching 
through the crisis and trauma of death acknowledges and affirms conflicted feelings 
about God that the theodicy problem introduces. It supports the process of grieving to 


promote healing. 
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In conjunction with preaching and pastoral support, another prescribed treatment 
for congregational trauma precipitated by death and/or violence is the outside counselor 
or therapist. Although a pastor can be a helpful support mechanism, it is important to note 
that the support and intervention which pastors might provide is not therapy, because 
many pastors are not properly trained or prepared to be the sole provider of the care and 
guidance required in the process that needs to occur after trauma.'* Professional 
counselors should be called in to help the congregation identify the trauma and move to a 
place where conversation can happen whether on an individual, small group or 
congregational level. Outsiders can initiate the dialogue as the people will feel less 
vulnerable disclosing to someone who can’t capitalize on their vulnerability later. The 
outside counselors then begin to teach the people how to confide, relate and rely on each 
other. Hudson posits, 

It is important, however, that the congregation not become dependent on 

outside helpers. The goal should be to enable the congregation ultimately 

to cope on its own. People and congregations recover best when allowed 

to return to their own internal support systems and to experience a sense of 

control, meaning, and emotional respite." 

As there is no cure for the trauma of death there is also no cure for the trauma of 
violence. The aforementioned shooting in 2015 that took the lives of nine people in a 
church in Charleston, SC created a new trauma for African American people under fifty 
years old. This was a heinous act that decimated the sense of safety and security of Black 


people during the gathering in the sacred space. To them, this is a new trauma from a new 


crisis. However, for people who remember the church bombing in Birmingham, AL in 
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1963 that took the lives of four girls, this crisis hearkened back to a trauma that subsided 
but never went away. It became the responsibility of some pastors (like myself) who had 
no experiential history to assuage the fears of some who thought that the safety of church 
disappeared again as it did during that time of random violence. 

It is difficult to ascertain the appropriate response to a trauma that is triggered 
from an event that did not take place in the immediate congregational context. Neither the 
Birmingham bombing nor the Charleston shooting took place in my (and many others’) 
congregational context. Yet, the trauma suffered by members of my congregation was 
palpable. A prescribed course of action by Southgate suggests that the treatment was 
deeper than a sermon, but rather consisted of a series of actions. He suggests that the 
response to such acts of violence must be: “making the community safe against further 
perpetrators, protest against all injustice and culpable negligence, and rejection of all 
gratuitous harming, followed, ultimately, when possible, by the exploration of the 
possibility of reconciliation.””° Therefore, the pastor in supporting the congregation 
through this trauma must be socially active as well as spiritually sensitive. 

While death and violence are major components of congregational trauma they 
are certainly not alone. Another crisis that can contribute to congregational trauma is 
clergy misconduct. Although not as final as death, clergy misconduct also traumatizes a 
congregation because it produces feelings of fear and helplessness. Additionally, clergy 
misconduct produces feelings of betrayal and confusion that is not easily abated. Whether 
the misconduct comes in the form of sexual misconduct, abuse of power, 


misappropriation of funds or a combination of these it rocks the congregation to its core. 
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Interestingly enough, the exact details of the misconduct do not have to be known or 
publicly disclosed to be devastating to the peace in a congregation. The mere mention of 
misconduct is enough to end a personal ministry and a tenure with a church. 

It has been suggested that the key to effectively responding to clergy misconduct 
on the congregational level is properly understanding it as a trauma. According to 
Deborah Pope-Lance: 

Understanding clergy misconduct as a trauma helps foster consistent, 

equitable compassion. Everyone, whether or not they agree that 


misconduct did occur or consequences are appropriate, is understood as 
having experienced a significant and terrible loss.?! 


This supposition has several implications. First, clergy misconduct is both crisis 
and drama that equally affects perpetrator and victim. Whether the victim is an individual 
in the case of sexual misconduct or the organization in the case of professional conduct or 
misappropriation of funds both are damaged even though the clergy engaged in the 
misconduct. Like the victim, the clergy is in need of compassion. Furthermore, it is 
important to note that the compassion should be equitable, not equal, because the damage 
is not equal. The victim is certainly damaged by the perpetrator but the crisis has 
damaged them both. Also, even if the misconduct is not definitive it is impossible to 
determine what consequences are appropriate. Therefore, all parties involved are 
significantly impacted to their mutual detriment causing mutual if not equal trauma. 

Yet, the main focus of care in the case of clergy misconduct must be the 
congregation. After all, the clergy engaged in a willful act of indiscretion tantamount to 


“moral evil” that has not only tarnished their reputation but also damaged the 


"1 Candace R. Benyei et al., When a Congregation Is Betrayed: Responding to Clergy Misconduct 
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congregation to its core. Hudson points out: “Churches traumatized by the misconduct of 
pastors or key leaders fear that trust can never be reestablished.” This creates a 
particularly difficult dynamic for the eventual replacement. 

The understanding of misconduct as a trauma of trust implies a necessary next 
step in the response. Pope-Lance also posits: “Understanding clergy misconduct as a 
trauma helps those who serve in the aftermath of misconduct to cope with the extreme 
reactions of individual or groups to their presence or actions.” This statement implies 
that another authority figure must step in to respond to the crisis and stabilize the 
congregation through the trauma. Accordingly, these individuals must be prepared to deal 
with traumatized individuals or groups who will have varied responses based on their 
personal relationship to the perpetrator or victim as well as their knowledge of the details 
of the crisis (or lack thereof). Some congregants will welcome an external authority 
figure while others will resent and resist it. It is not a personal attack but it is the natural 
response of fear and mistrust that are by products of individuals or congregations that 
have been traumatized by feelings of confusion, disappointment and even betrayal. 

The idea of clergy misconduct is closely related to but not synonymous with the 
trauma of pastoral transition. This is not to imply that misconduct must be present for this 
to take place but pastoral transition is no less a traumatic event for a congregation and 
may have significant consequences. Whether a pastor transitions due to misconduct, 
relocation, retirement, resignation or death, as discussed earlier, it is a traumatic event for 


a congregation. The main difficulty of pastoral transition is the divisiveness that naturally 
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occurs as a result. There is usually a contingent who favors the person or policies of the 
previous pastor and are at odds with the other sector of the congregation who can 
embrace new leadership in an effort to move forward. One sector of the congregation will 
furiously defend the perpetuation of a culture of dependency upon the care and protection 
of the previous pastor, while advocates for differentiation will vehemently defend the 
need for progress with the losing faction moving quietly to the margins.~ In either case, 
the congregation must now operate in a divided state with a tenuous majority and a 
disenfranchised minority population expected to conform and support. 

Despite the previous forms of congregational trauma that are historically present 
and prevalent there is a new player that has emerged in this 21“ century church context. 
In early 2020, the world was impacted by a coronavirus known as COVID-19. This 
health crisis quickly evolved into a worldwide pandemic that completely altered life in 
every facet. The church was not exempt as it was forced to deal with the deaths of 
parishioners without the benefit of pastoral or lay leader visitation, formal funerals or 
worship gatherings due to government mandated closings. As of this writing, according 
to the Centers for Disease Control (CDC), there are 6,554,820 total confirmed cases in 
the USA, with 194,530 deaths nationwide; and with 197,404 cases confirmed in NJ with 
16,043 deaths.* The contagion and death tolls have steadily risen and caused 
considerable disruption every aspect of life including, but not limited to, worship, travel, 


family gatherings, employment, and the economy. 


4 Reed, “Trauma and Leadership Succession,” 185. 
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The advent of COVID-19 has caused congregational trauma of epic proportions. 
First, there has been no opportunity for in-person worship in over six months. The 
opportunities for personal encounters or embrace from both church and family has been 
greatly limited. The inability to gather, worship in-person and/or socialize has caused an 
immense sense of isolation and loss which has been felt by all. This is traumatic for the 
congregation starting at the individual level. As Mitchell and Anderson point out: “Any 
form of loss is at root experienced as a loss of a part of the self. A portion of the very 
fabric of our existence is ripped. The community is disrupted. The patterns of 
relationships that order our lives are altered.”’° The nationwide quarantine has indeed 
altered the congregation on a cellular level as individuals and churches have been forced 
to change the most basic daily routines resulting in a disruption of normal existence and 
the community. 

The greatest trauma inflicted upon the congregation as a result of COVID-19 is 
the perpetual loss of community. It is uncertain when normal activities resume and what 
interaction will look like when that happens. People are currently advised to engage in 
“social distancing” where they remain at least six feet from each other while also wearing 
a mask. Touching is discouraged including hand-shakes, hugs and kisses. This separation 
can prove to be especially difficult for the congregational context and all humanity as 
“attachment is a human necessity.””’ There is currently no literature to help navigate the 


emotional distress of COVID-19, specifically, since it is anew phenomenon. However, it 
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is the intention of this paper to contribute to the conversation to develop methods to 


navigate through this new form of congregational trauma. 
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CHAPTER 4 
BIBLICAL EXAMPLES OF CONGRETATIONAL TRAUMA 


Israel during the time of Moses and Joshua is a good example to examine in 
comparison to the contemporary church for various reasons. They both exist in an 
inescapable dynamic tension between God and wider society. Israel becomes a nation but 
began with the dichotomy of existing under the rule of God while simultaneously being a 
component group operating under the rules and regulations of its surrounding secular and 
dominant society. Both entities have a responsibility to God to be salt and light to a 
society that is often adversarial to their existence. 

Similar to the contemporary congregational context, Israel during the period of 
Moses and Joshua encountered too many crises and traumas to include in this writing. 
Nevertheless, there are some examples of trauma endured by this ancient group that are 
similar to the traumas experienced by Christian congregations in the contemporary 
context. An understanding of both the traumas and treatments of this ancient 
congregation (or lack thereof) will provide insight into addressing similar crises and 
traumas experienced in the contemporary congregational context. 

When considering the issue of congregational trauma in the Old Testament during 
the time of Moses, the most logical place to begin the discussion is the bondage of the 
children of Israel by Egypt. The writer of Exodus describes the plight of bondage and 
oppression by Egypt throughout the entire first chapter of the writing. This oppression 


included harsh forced labor and infanticide to exert population control (Ex. 1:13-22). 
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At first glance, this is a racial decision for the Kingdom of Egypt to conquer the 
children of Israel. But the writer of Exodus is careful to explain that the victims of this 
policy were the descendants of Jacob who were the people of Yahweh. To the Egyptians 
they were just part of the ‘habiru,’ not to be confused with the Hebrews. As far as the 
Egyptians were concerned, ‘habiru’ was not an ethnic or racial designation, but described 
a class of wandering peoples with whom the Egyptians came into frequent contact after 
the establishment of the New Kingdom.” Israel at this point, therefore, was not 
considered a nation but rather a rather large congregation of Yahweh who were 
collectively traumatized along with other groups by Egyptian oppression. 

The issue of slavery mentioned in the Exodus account strikes a particular chord of 
experiential sympathy within the African American reader. Although the contemporary 
reader is at least a century and a half removed from the slavery experience in America, 
the pain from the stories passed down remains as an indelible imprint in the mind and 
soul. Yet, the biblical scholar Carol Myers points out, “it is important to recognize that no 
form of slavery mentioned in the Hebrew Bible was the same as the race-based slavery 
most familiar to us from eighteenth and nineteenth-century American history.” 
Regardless of the motivation, the crisis of coerced labor was so intense that it inflicted 
severe trauma within the children of Israel. As their primary leader, Yahweh decided to 
implement a plan to ultimately relieve them of the crisis in order to tend to their 


consequent trauma. 
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Yahweh intervened to alleviate the trauma of the children of Israel by preserving 
and raising up the intermediary leader Moses. The story of Moses actually became 
intertwined with the story of Israel and revolved around their collective trauma in 
Egypt.*° This intense trauma was demonstrated by a consistent audible collective of 
groaning which made its way to the ears of Yahweh. In the account of suffering and 
oppression by the Egyptians the terms for “groaning” and “crying out” are repeated four 
times, signifying the agony of the Israelites.*! The groans of agony experienced by the 
Israelites and witnessed by Moses would reach a crescendo as the plan of deliverance by 
Yahweh unfolded. A demonstration of wonders, also known as plagues, would ravage 
Egypt and demonstrate the power of Yahweh leading, at long last, to Israel’s freedom. 

However, Israel was not totally insulated from these demonstrative wonders. The 
Exodus account of the final plague offers insight to an overlooked facet of trauma. 

Moses said, “Thus says the Lord: About midnight I will go out through 

Egypt. Every firstborn in the land of Egypt shall die, from the firstborn of 

Pharaoh who sits on his throne to the firstborn of the female slave who is 

behind the hand mill, and all the firstborn of the livestock. Then there will 


be a loud cry throughout the whole land of Egypt, such as has never been 
or will ever be again” (Ex. 11:4-6 NRSV). 


It is important to note that this final plague was sent to affect everyone “in the land of 
Egypt.” Although the Israelites were protected from the death of their first-born, they 
were not insulated from hearing the “loud cry throughout the whole land of Egypt.” The 


plague was designed for their benefit to ensure their eventual deliverance. Nevertheless, 


3° David M. Carr, Holy Resilience: The Bible’s Traumatic Origins (New Haven, CT: Yale 
University Press, 2018), 111. 
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they would still be affected by witnessing death, destruction and despair throughout the 
land of Egypt first hand. 

In addition to the memory of the certain chaos that surrounded Israel during the 
last plague, their trauma was compounded by a ritual imposed on them by Yahweh 
through Moses: 

The time that the Israelites had lived in Egypt was four hundred thirty 

years. At the end of four hundred thirty years, on that very day, all the 

companies of the Lord went out from the land of Egypt. That was for the 

Lord a night of vigil, to bring them out of the land of Egypt. That same 

night is a vigil to be kept for the Lord by all the Israelites throughout their 

generations (Ex. 12:40-42 NRSV). 

As noted in the text, Israel as a community resided in Egypt for four hundred thirty years. 
The longevity of that negative experience alone equates trauma. On the night that 
deliverance would come the people were commanded to keep vigil. They were 
subsequently told that this vigil would be a part of their communal identity in perpetuity. 
Although the intention of Yahweh was to remind them of their deliverance from Egypt, 
the unavoidable by-product is that they must also relive their trauma from the years of 
oppression in Egypt. 

As Carr notes, certain remembrances 

brings the self back, again and again, to survivors’ helplessness before the 

death-dealing power of the event. Indeed, that helplessness is more intense 


because the person looking back on a death-threatening event can still do 
nothing at all to somehow protect the self that was vulnerable in the past.” 


For contemporaries, the Passover feast is a source of gratitude and pride of 


belonging to Yahweh, but it was a painful reminder of a past over which the original 
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celebrants had no power. Thus, the Passover could very well serve as a constant reminder 
of a traumatic crisis to the children of Israel rather than a celebration. 

After the Passover and the crossing of the Sea of Reeds, the Israelites were free of 
Egyptian oppression but not from Egyptian influence. After four hundred years in their 
sphere of influence the Israelites inadvertently acquired an Egyptian spiritual appetite. 
That is to say, that they wanted a God they could see despite Yahweh’s constant attempts 
to detox them as they traversed the wilderness. Mike Wilkerson contends, 

Throughout the journey, God continually and intentionally blessed and 

intervened on behalf the people. And amidst the Israelite’s wanderings, 

they heard the constant refrain: “I am the Lord who brought you out of the 


land of Egypt.” God meant to emblazon this truth on their minds at the 
most momentous events.*? 


Nevertheless, the children of Israel would revert to idol worship at the first opportunity. 

One of the most famous instances of Israel’s spiritual trauma takes place in 
Exodus 32:1-35. In this pericope, Moses has been on Mt. Sinai receiving the Law from 
Yahweh for an extended period of time when the people concluded that he would not 
return. In his absence, the people expressed the need to have a visible God to Aaron who 
responded by creating a golden calf out of their gold jewelry. Wilkerson accurately 
concludes, 

For the Israelites, the golden calf was a surface idol: immediate, concrete, 

and visible. But it appeared when the deep idol of their hearts demanded 


fulfillment. The Israelites’ only access to God’s presence—ever—had 
come through Moses.* 


33 Mike Wilkerson, Redemption: Freed by Jesus from the Idols We Worship and the Wounds We 
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The trauma here is that mindset of the Egyptians has infiltrated the hearts of all of the 
Israelites including Moses’ brother and second in command, Aaron. 

After all that Yahweh had done for the people, it is unclear how this trauma could 
have been treated. The wounds of their oppression went as deep as the place in their 
hearts for idol worship. Moses did not respond to their trauma but rather reacted to it. 

As soon as he came near the camp and saw the calf and the dancing, 

Moses’ anger burned hot, and he threw the tablets from his hands and 

broke them at the foot of the mountain. He took the calf that they had 

made, burned it with fire, ground it to powder, scattered it on the water, 

and made the Israelites drink it (Ex. 32:19-20 NRSV). 

He was not concerned with trying to understand their behavior but instead meted out 
severe punishment including the slaughter of three thousand revelers by the sons of Levi 
(Ex. 32: 26-28); an act which undoubtedly struck terror throughout the people of Israel. 

While Moses was angry with the people he was also dismayed by Aaron’s 
complicity in their sin. Aaron, although suffering from the same trauma as the people, 
lived in a state of denial. When confronted, Aaron shifted the blame and responsibility to 
the people for the gold collection, and made the calf responsible for jumping out of the 
fire.*> However, as Wilkerson notes: “Aaron is the only one deceived here, for the story 
ends with the decisive words, “The Lord sent a plague on the people, because they made 
the calf, the one that Aaron made” (v. 35).*° 

Once the Israelites escaped Egyptian oppression it began to become clear that 


their four hundred years of oppression not only affected spiritual appetites but also their 


interpersonal relations in regards to authority. Numbers 12 chronicles the presumption of 


35 Wilkerson, 98. 
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equality of Miriam and Aaron with Moses by challenging his right to authority.*’ As a 
result of their challenge, “The anger of the Lord was kindled against them...and Miriam 
became leprous” (Num. 12:9-10 NRSV). 

It is important to note the subtlety of the traumas in this text. First, there was the 
issue of hatred for the other. According to the first verse of this chapter the basis of the 
challenge and objection was the Cushite woman that Moses married. By identifying her 
race, the writer is signaling it as the main issue rather than the marriage itself. The 
implication is that Moses’ marriage with an outsider demonstrates that he is no better 
than anyone else. In fact, his embrace of the other makes it more likely that he alone 
cannot be trusted to serve the interests of Israel. David Stubbs observes, “Seen in relation 
to Israel’s history, the desire to be inside and the (seldom stated) delight at others being 
outside are attitudes that Israel experiences and that color its understanding of what it 
means to be a chosen people.’** After being relegated to outsider status in Egypt the 
Israelites subconsciously subverted everyone else who were not Yahweh’s “chosen 
people” to outsider status. The trauma manifested itself in oppression of the other rather 
than victimization of the self. 

Although both Miriam and Aaron challenged Moses, Miriam seemed to be the 
sole object of Yahweh’s wrath. Her leprous condition caused her to be expelled from the 
camp until she was restored. Also, the whole camp was not permitted to move until she 
returned (a fact that was undoubtedly revealed to the people). Hence, one crisis led to 


another trauma. Miriam’s expulsion halted the progress of the people which could either 


37 Alfred J. Poirier, The Peacemaking Pastor: A Biblical Guide to Resolving Church Conflict 
(Grand Rapids, MI.: Baker Books, 2013), 25. 
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have caused resentment of her rebellion (or sole punishment despite Aaron’s repeat 
offense), fear of Moses, or questions about how to understand their position of being 
chosen. Stubbs concludes, 

Israel is chosen to be a peculiar people, and in order to maintain its 

identity and purity, certain boundaries are absolutely necessary. But the 

desire to maintain and enforce those boundaries for the wrong reasons— 


to exclude others and to keep the gifts of God for itself— is a constant and 
subtle temptation for the people of God.*° 


Unfortunately, by the time Joshua assumes leadership of Israel their dichotomy of 
feeling the exclusivity of being chosen along with the desire to worship like their 
preceding and neighboring enemies has reached a fever pitch. The children of Israel have 
traversed the Transjordan plain and have occupied the land sworn to their forefathers 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. The gradual conquest, the theory to which I subscribe, has 
provided ample opportunities for Yahweh to demonstrate supremacy over all other 
deities. 

However, by the end of Joshua’s life and ministry he has encountered many of the 
same problems with the people’s faulty alliance with Yahweh. David Firth offers this 
analysis of Joshua’s final speech to the people: 

The problem reaches back into Israel’s past, to at least Egypt and probably 

back to the patriarchs. Idolatry in all its forms was remarkably difficult to 

remove because all other ‘gods’ seemed to offer something helpful or 


worthwhile, and many in Israel apparently clung tenaciously to these gods, 
even though they had experienced so much.” 


The trauma of surrounding cultures imposing (or exposing) their worship to Israel 


became too much for them to bear. Their trauma made them unable (or unwilling) to truly 


>? Thid. 
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experience the love and grace of Yahweh. Yet, as a conscientious leader he departs with 
words of admonition. Firth concludes, “Joshua’s words thus express a proper pastoral 
relationship to a people who need to understand more fully the cost of discipleship, 
because, to paraphrase Bonhoeffer, cheap grace has always been the enemy of God’s 
people.’”*! 

The traumas that originated in Egypt grew and evolved within the children of 
Israel over time. These traumas would clearly not resolve by the end of the Old 
Testament as the same cycles continued. Joshua encountered different external enemies 
but experienced the same internal issues with the children of Israel as Moses. The people 
were identified by Yahweh as stiff-necked, and who am I to argue with Yahweh. 
Nevertheless, it should be noted that the Israelites, to a large degree, are presented as 
products of their continual, negative environments. While there was a sin component at 
work it cannot be overstated that the people were traumatized. 

The congregational trauma of the early New Testament church was slightly 
different from Israel. While Israel’s trauma was revealed in crises, the New Testament 
church’s traumas were caused by crises. The obvious precipitating crisis of the early New 
Testament church—otherwise known as the people of the way or the Jesus movement— 
was the brutal, political assassination of Jesus himself. To be sure, the crisis of his death 
under any circumstances would have posed problems for his followers. But the collusion 
between the Jewish leaders and Roman officials to effectuate this action was a 
particularly alarming reality. Carr makes the observation: “The point was not just to hurt 


and kill a person but to utterly humiliate a rebel or upstart slave, while terrorizing anyone 
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who looked up to them. Crucifixion was empire-imposed trauma intended to shatter 
anyone and any movement that opposed Rome.’*? Witnessing the public humiliation of 
Jesus’s death by crucifixion intensified the crisis and created the ensuing trauma of those 
who witnessed his life and ministry. 

The New Testament church’s primary trauma is the circumstances surrounding 
Jesus’s death—a point that Peter would point out during numerous oratories. His frame of 
reference, when talking to Jewish people and leaders throughout the book of Acts was, 
“Jesus, whom ye have crucified (Acts 2:36; 3:14-15; 4:10).” In other words, “Jesus died; 
and you killed him!” All other crises and trauma were secondary to this. Much like the 
Passover, the New Testament equivalent of Communion or the Lord’s Supper serves a 
similar purpose: remembering the promise of Jesus’s return while also remembering the 
tragedy of his death. (1 Cor. 11:26). This meal, which can be traumatic in and of itself, 
gave birth to other crises and trauma later in the development of the early church. 

The existence of four gospel accounts indicates that the early church was not a 
monolith. Each writer had a different audience and goal and observed different 
challenges to their writing community. It has been argued that the Matthean audience has 
fourfold crises: opposition from and persecution by other local Jewish groups, threats 
from liberal wings of the Christian movement, the oppressive and brutal Roman empire 


and Gentile persecution.** Each of these crises may not rise to the level of trauma, but 
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collectively they do equate to a Matthean congregation in trauma from constant 
multidirectional onslaught of external opposition. 

The Luke/Acts account of the early Jesus movement revealed a constant ethnic 
tension between Jewish and Gentile believers as well as an uncertainty of how to navigate 
the Roman world. It has been argued that Luke/Acts demonstrates unresolved tensions 
between the needs of internal and external constituencies and is simultaneously lenient 
toward Judaism (catering to the Roman expectation for respect of religion, antiquity, 
authority, and hierarchy) and more anti-Jewish (reflecting the growing militancy of the 
non-Jewish majority against the descendants of the Jewish founders). It has been argued 
that from the Lukan perspective, “the reality confronting the Jesus movement at the time 
of authorship: internal dissent among Gentile believers, growing estrangement from the 
founding fathers, and increasing Roman persecution.’ 

While the gospels give a glimpse into the challenges of particular audiences, Acts 
gives a more detailed account of several different communities of the organized early 
church. In fact, the Acts 2 plenary meeting of the organized church unveiled some of the 
crises facing it. First of all, the church is under surveillance as it is waiting for directions. 
The disciples are gathered in a room in Jerusalem at the behest of Jesus (Acts 1:4) along 
with a host of people from other regions: Parthians, Medes, Elamites, and residents of 
Mesopotamia, Judea and Cappadocia, Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, Egypt 
and the parts of Libya belonging to Cyrene, and visitors from Rome, both Jews and 


proselytes, Cretans and Arabs (Acts 2:9-11). Suddenly, the Spirit descended upon certain 
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people in the room while others listened and looked on including skeptics who presumed 
that the people were drunk (2:13). 

The early church was plagued by observers who did not understand and were 
sometimes hostile to them. During his sermon, which included a history lesson linking 
Jesus to David, Peter exhorts people to be saved “from this corrupt generation,” and 
decried corruption, and focuses on the basic disposition of faithlessness and opposition to 
God.** What is unclear is whether he was simply calling Gentiles to repentance or if he 
was including the “chosen people” in that exhortation as well. At any rate, the church at 
this point had the implicit crisis of not being clearly identified. This lack of clear 
identification will become more polarized as more interaction occurs. 

The first major internal crisis that definitely devolved into trauma occurred in 
Acts 6. Matthew Skinner sarcastically observes, 

The problem concerns a dispute between two groups within the Jerusalem 

church. Imagine that—one group of Christians complaining about another! 


So much for romantic images of the earliest churches being harmonious 
and always at peace with themselves.*” 


He continues, 
Acts names the groups: Hellenists and Hebrews. But we receive no 
explanation of what defines them but a problem develops when widows 


from the Hellenist group suffer neglect in the food distribution.** 


As with most things, the problem in the text is not the problem of the text. The 


dispute is not about food but rather favoritism. As I noted in the discussion about the Old 
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Testament Israelites, the mindset of superiority continued into the early church. The 
Hellenists perceived the widespread favoritism of the Jewish believers and spoke against 
that injustice. Peter assuaged the situation by suggesting additional help to be chosen by 
the people. His selection of members to this new diaconate ministry would have resulted 
in accusations of discrimination by the Hellenists or reverse discrimination by the 
Hebrews. Although his solution “pleased the people” it did not directly deal with the 
trauma of inequality that was felt by non-Jewish believers. This subversive bigotry would 
continue throughout the formation of the first century church. Ironically, one of the 
biggest repeat offenders was Peter who would be confronted by God in regards to 
Cornelius (Acts 10) and by Paul at Antioch (Gal. 2:11-14). 

The final trauma for consideration in the early New Testament church was similar 
to the first: the assassination or martyring of the church leaders. At first glance this may 
appear to fall under the category of crises but it clearly led to church trauma. The first 
account of this trauma appeared in Acts 7. Stephen was stoned to death simply for 
preaching Jesus. There was no glamour in martyrdom but there was certainly a persistent 
threat. Skinner points out that “despite Stephen’s poise and faith, still Acts does not put 
too happy a face on his dying. Nothing suggests that death purifies him, anyone else, or 
the wider church. His demise is not necessary; no one in Acts celebrates it.’ In fact, his 
death sparks widespread persecution in Acts 8 signifying the now inherent threat for 
simply being a believer in Jesus Christ. 

The imprisonment and murder of church leaders continued throughout the first 


century. By the sixties, these separate crises evolved into a massive church trauma. Paul 
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Barnett asserts: “this decade [the sixties] proved to be the most critical period in 
Christianity’s brief history. By the mid-sixties, all the great leaders with the probable 
exception of John had gone. James was killed in Jerusalem in c. AD 62. In AD 64/65, 
shortly after the great fire in Rome, Peter and Paul were also killed.”’*° He goes on to 
explain the traumatic climate by saying, 

...the sixties were dominated by the threat of Parthian invasion, the 

destruction of Rome by fire and the catastrophic war in Palestine between 

the Jews and the Romans, which culminated in the destruction of the 

temple in AD 70. To many Christians these events, together with the 


passing of the great apostolic leaders, must have seemed like the prelude 
to the apocalyptic end.*! 


Between the internal racial skirmishes, the martyrdom of leaders and general 
threats from most outside groups the early church had serious trauma. They lived under 
siege politically, socially and financially. With all of the preaching, teaching and growth 
that took place it cannot be ignored that the early church operated with its fair share of 
trauma. Yet, the hope that existed for them is the hope that allows churches today to 
operate despite trauma and that is the reality that “the Lord added to the church daily such 


as should be saved” (Acts 2:47). 
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CHAPTER 5 
THEOLOGY OF RECONCILIATION 


The concept of reconciliation exists in and out of the context of Christendom. 
Whether it is between God and humankind, or simply between humans, reconciliation has 
to do with the restoration of peace and/or friendly relations. In either case, reconciliation 
does not happen without effort and consent. Furthermore, it is a preferable state because 
absent reconciliation, relationships are relegated to a constant state of enmity that does 
not serve any of the parties. 

In the context of the divine, reconciliation involves humans being restored to a 
friendly relationship with God. The original sin of disobedience in the Garden of Eden 
caused humans and God to live in a state of enmity because of the holy nature of God. 
However, the love of God that coincides with holiness of God provided a means of 
reconciliation for humanity as the writer of John agrees in the classic text: “For God so 
loved the world that He gave His only begotten son; that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish but have everlasting life” (Jn. 3:16 KJV). Thus, reconciliation with God 
cannot be understood without a proper understanding of Christ. 

Reconciliation comes from the Greek family of words that has its roots in 

allasso (aAAaocm). The meaning common to this word group is “change” 


or “exchange.” Reconciliation involves a change in the relationship 
between God and man or man and man. It assumes there has been a 
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breakdown in the relationship, but now there has been a change from a 
state of enmity and fragmentation to one of harmony and fellowship.” 


Whenever there is a breach in the relationship within the congregational context, 
it is imperative to seek a solution. The pastor, acting as an agent of the church and of 
Christ, must be willing to determine the breakdown in the relationship to restore peace 
between the church and its members, between the members themselves or between the 
members and Christ. 

In Christ God was reconciling the world to himself, not counting their 

trespasses against them, and entrusting the message of reconciliation to us. 

So, we are ambassadors for Christ, since God is making his appeal through 

us; we entreat you on behalf of Christ, be reconciled to God. For our sake 


he made him to be sin who knew no sin, so that in him we might become 
the righteousness of God (2 Cor. 5:19-21 NRSV). 


Here, Paul explains the great gift of reconciliation and how God used Christ as the 
intermediary to bestow that gift to the world. From a theological perspective, the 
satisfaction theory does the best job in defending Paul’s argument here by addressing sin, 
penalty, and justification in relation to God’s character. Mankind has willfully sinned and 
both dishonored and injured God. However, mankind does not have the capacity to 
restore what we have taken, and the holiness and justice of God demands that punitive 
action must be inflicted to restore the relationship and repair the dishonor. Christ has 
acted on behalf of humanity and gives his perfect life as the offering of reparation. 
Therefore, Christ’s sinless sacrifice served to satisfy the debt of the sins of all humanity 


for all time allowing the possibility of reconciliation with God to take place.™ 


>» William J. Woodruff, “Reconciliation,” 
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According to Paul, the act of reconciliation is not voluntary but a mandate to 
every believer that must be carried out to the end because of our responsibility to Christ. 
In his discourse in 2 Cor. 5:19-21, he makes several observations that make the church 
accountable to engage the trauma of the parishioners to enable reconciliation. First, he 
notes that the message of this ministry has been “entrusted to us.” The burden of God’s 
trust is one that the church should never cast aside because the trust is perpetually 
accompanied by expectation. As Jesus taught, to whom much is given much is required 
(Lk. 12:48). Paul agrees since we have been given the great gift of reconciliation to God, 
we should be eager to “pay it forward” to others. 

The notion of being ambassadors of reconciliation certainly resonates with pastors 
who want to engage reconciliation in dealing with various forms of congregational 
trauma. Paul asserts that we are, “ambassadors for Christ, since God is making his appeal 
through us” (2 Cor. 5:20 NRSV). An ambassador is one who is empowered to speak for 
and/or represent the interests of a sovereign. In the case of the pastor/preacher, the 
interests of God must be communicated through the preached word. The pastor speaks for 
God and the church as his metaphorical embassy is a refuge for both saint and sinner 
alike. The perpetual appeal of the church and preacher according to the Scripture is, “be 
reconciled to God.” 

Vorster further posits, “As a reconciled community and a body of prophets and 
priests, the church has to promote love and peace in society. It should act as a watchdog 


in all processes of restoration of divided societies and of social cohesion.” To that end, 
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it is not merely the pastor’s responsibility to guard the process of reconciliation but the 
entire faith community. Yet, as primary preacher and teacher the pastor must equip the 
congregation with the tools to engage in reconciliation and foster an environment that is 
conducive for the process to occur. 

The most powerful implication of this passage of reconciliation may be found in 
verse 21 which says, “For our sake he made him to be sin who knew no sin, so that in 
him we might become the righteousness of God.” There are two important implications in 
this verse. First, the process of reconciliation was endured by Christ for our sake. There 
was no personal benefit in it for him but he engaged in the process anyway. Second, 
Christ who knew no sin became sin to reconcile us. The fact that Christ was willing to 
acquaint himself with sin for our sake is commendable but the fact that he became sin is 
unfathomable. The extent to which God went to reconcile humanity is beyond 
comprehension or explanation. The imperative placed upon the redeemed is tremendous 
in light of this verse. God was and is willing to do anything to restore the relationship the 
God did not destroy. Therefore, as followers, partakers and ambassadors of God we must 
also be willing to do anything to promote reconciliation to everyone. 

The notion of reconciliation is not exclusively a Pauline concept although it is 
mentioned in Romans, Corinthians, Ephesians and Colossians. Jesus also spoke of it 
several times in his public discourse. In fact, he discussed it twice in the Sermon on the 
Mount. In Matthew 5:23-24 he instructs the hearers to seek reconciliation before offering 
gifts to the altar. Later, in Matthew 6:12, 14-15 he discusses the imperative to forgive 
(which leads to restoration). In both instances Jesus does not imply that the imperative for 


restoration lies with the perpetrator but rather with the innocent or even injured party. 
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Just as God, injured by humanity’s trespasses, initiated reconciliation so are those who 
have received reconciliation obligated to reconcile with those who are at enmity or have 
trespassed against them. 

In the congregational context, particularly in the African American Baptist 
church, there is an abundance of trauma due to brokenness from systemic abuse and 
neglect in all directions. If the church and pastor can partner to have the requisite 
conversations to identify, address and treat those traumas, it would be indispensable to 
implementing a model that will transform the paradigm of church laity and leadership 
producing healing, repentance, restoration and reconciliation. 

Definition of Terms 

There will be several terms that will be defined and utilized but there are a couple 
of terms that need to be primarily defined in the context of this project in order to ensure 
that the project is clear. Those who are not doctors or counselors, including me, often use 
the terms “crisis” and “trauma” interchangeably. A serious bodily injury such as a 
gunshot wound would necessitate treatment at a hospital’s trauma unit. Thus, it would be 
appropriate to refer to the gunshot wound as a trauma or a crisis. However, there is a 
subtle difference that must be clarified to demonstrate the contrast between these words. 

One definition of crisis, as offered by Merriam-Webster is, “an emotionally 
significant event or radical change of status in a person’s life.” °° Meanwhile, the same 


source defines trauma as, “a disordered psychic or behavioral state resulting from severe 
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mental or emotional stress or physical injury.”°° Webster contends, therefore, that the 
distinction is that crisis involves an event while trauma involves a result. For the purposes 
of this project, the gunshot wound in the example above would be the crisis. The trauma, 
which may not immediately exhibit during the crisis, would most certainly present post 
hoc (after it, therefore, because of it). Accordingly, in this project the word crisis will be 
used to denote an event that has taken place while trauma, which is the main focus of this 


project, will be used to denote the effect of crisis. 
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CHAPTER 6 
MINDING THE STORE... 


Goal 1 


The initial goal was to determine or develop the awareness of the existence of 
congregational trauma within this congregational context. This goal was primarily based 
on the premise that you can’t solve a problem until you admit that you have one. If 
churches operate either in ignorance or denial of negative subliminal factors, they will 
still manifest and inhibit growth, unity and peace in different congregational gatherings 
and projects. 

Development of the congregational trauma survey was the result of 
interdisciplinary research from several sources that concentrate on the issue of the impact 
of emotional trauma upon individuals and organizations. The first agency I consulted was 
the Department of Veterans Affairs (VA) because the individuals most commonly 
associated with trauma are military war veterans. As the VA website points out, “anyone 
can be exposed to traumatic events, and go on to develop PTSD, Service members and 
Veterans are more likely than civilians to have experienced multiple potentially traumatic 
events.”°’ This disclaimer exhibits not only the increased likelihood of the development 
of PTSD in military personnel but the possibility of developing it in non-combat 


situations. 


57 U. S. Department of Veterans Affairs, “PTSD: National Center for PTSD,” 
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The major objective in the treatment of trauma in the military is the assessment of 
an individual’s recognition of the existence of that trauma. In the military, their primary 
assessment comes from a tool called the Primary Care PTSD Screen for DSM-5 (PC- 
PTSD-5) which is a five-item screen that was designed to identify those with probable 
PTSD. The tool is not definitive but is useful in identifying underlying causes of thoughts 
and behaviors of those who may have been exposed to traumatic situations. To that end, I 
deemed it necessary to develop a similar tool to assess the church-related trauma triggers 
that may exist in the members within my congregational context. Since I was somewhat 
relying on the VA’s process, I wanted to examine it to see how it could be adjusted to fit 
the needs of my congregational context (Appendix B). 

In assessing the questionnaire there are several observations that became 
significant in the development of my own survey. First, the mode of administering this 
questionnaire is not explicitly stated. It is not clear whether the questionnaire must be 
administered by an observer or whether it can be disseminated and returned for analysis. 
Next, the introductory tone is non-judgmental and sympathetic which is undoubtedly 
inserted to emotionally disarm the participant. There is specificity which narrows both 
the agency and participant’s definition and expectation of treatment of the discovered 
trauma. Also, there is specificity of the manifestation of the trauma. These aspects 
achieve the goals of observer assessment and participant self-awareness. 

Using the principles gleaned from the VA’s assessment tool, I developed a five- 
question survey to assess the congregation’s awareness and/or acceptance of their own 
trauma. The questions for the survey included the types of trauma that I researched 


including violence, death, misconduct, and transition of pastor. Due to the present world 
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crisis, I also added the issue of pandemic. The questions for my survey (Appendix C) 
closely mirrored the PC-PTSD-5. 

My original intention was to distribute the survey to the auxiliary ministry leaders 
to get preliminary feedback. However, upon further reflection, I decided instead to 
disseminate it to my site team first. My rationale was that since several of them are 
present and former members of the Joint Board (deacons and trustees) they could offer 
some insight into how the rest of their respective boards would respond to receiving the 
survey along with the other members of the church leadership. Some of them reminded 
me that distributing the survey in that manner would undermine the chain of command 
(that I extol) that is established in the church. I agreed and therefore, determined how to 
proceed based on their initial responses. 

The site team responses to the survey were homogenous. They uniformly agreed 
that a formal examination of existing trauma is both necessary and beneficial to 
understand and navigate the process of leadership in the congregational space. However, 
their responses varied on how the survey should be conducted. The first perspective 
(option 1) was that the survey should be disseminated according to the original plan with 
a slight variation: starting with the joint board, then the auxiliary leaders, auxiliary 
members, and finally, the congregation at-large. This distribution format preserves the 
chain of command and elicits responses from a larger cross section of the congregation 
ensuring comprehensive results. 

On the other hand, some on the site team felt that a general distribution of the 
survey was ill advised. They (option 2) cautioned that the questions would have a double 


negative effect. For those who lived through past trauma in the church, the survey would 
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only reopen old wounds. Simultaneously, it will stoke an unhealthy curiosity for newer 
members to investigate the church’s “dark past” rather than discover the healing power of 
God presently at work in the church. Thus, their recommendation was a more targeted 
approach where the survey would be given directly by me in one-on-one meetings to 
those who were present during some of the more notable traumatic periods of the 
church’s history. This approach would still yield results while preserving the integrity of 
the church and perception of the newer membership. 

Still, there was another perspective (option 3) that contended that any formal 
survey would be counterproductive. Those who subscribed to this stance contended that 
since the information was only for the benefit of the pastor’s leadership objectives then 
the only person who needed to conduct the study is the pastor. While that seems 
synonymous with the previous assertion there was a marked difference: no formal survey 
should appear to be conducted. In other words, the target audience could be as expansive 
as the pastor desires and could cover any range of topics necessary to ascertain the level 
of inherent trauma. However, the interviews should be informal with no written questions 
or writing instruments present so that the participants are unaware that they are involved 
in a survey. They proposed this format in concert with the concerns of the previous group 
that a formal “investigation” will do more harm than good to transparency and morale. 

After carefully considering the three options, I decided to go with option 4. I 
agreed that administering a church wide survey may prove to be problematic. If the 
participants insist on anonymity, they may be reluctant to return them directly to me or 
any other individual who could identify the survey as theirs. Additionally, those who may 


not want to share their responses with anyone but the pastor may insist on hand 
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delivering the surveys to the pastor. Each of these extremes present a threat to stress and 
compromise the office staff and/or the pastor. In an attempt to blend the virtues of all 
three perspectives, I decided to do one-on-ones with the remaining members of the joint 
board followed by selected ministry leaders and members with longevity. I did not 
produce a sheet or write in any of these meetings. Furthermore, the sit-downs were 
seemingly impromptu to avoid drawing attention to my investigation or the ire of those 
who cautioned against the survey process. Also, I was able to keep the responses 
manageable. 

My preliminary evaluative goal was to distribute 200 surveys with the hopes of 
100 surveys being returned. Since I opted to administer the surveys orally, I required 
significantly more time than if I had administered the hard copy of the surveys. I did not 
talk to as many people as I had hoped. The biggest church service of the year at the 
church, Men & Women’s Day, was my kick-off to survey the members at-large. 
Unfortunately, the COVID-19 crisis swept through the nation the following week making 
it also my last day to survey the members at-large. All total, I was able to talk to at least 
five joint board members, auxiliary ministry leaders, auxiliary ministry members and 
members at-large respectively for a total of twenty people. 

The original standard to evaluate Goal | was a fifty percent response rate. Since 
our normal church attendance is about 200 people, I was only able to survey about ten 
percent of our active church population for this study which was short of my desired goal 
but unavoidable. However, an alternate view of the statistic is that every person I 
surveyed cooperated and gave feedback. Although my alternative plan only yielded a 


quantitative total of ten percent of the active church population, it yielded superior overall 
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results as I received a 100% response rate of all participants engaged to participate in the 
survey. 
Goal 2 

The original intent of Goal 2 was to provide a natural progression from Goal 1. 
The interesting but complicated dynamic that took place is that some elements of Goal 2 
were present in the adjusted approach of Goal 1. What should have been a discussion 
resulting from the written results of the previous goal became, instead, a continuation of 
the conversation. It must be restated now and explained how COVID-19 played a 
significant part in how the project progressed and morphed from this point on. 

On March 15, 2020 a widespread coronavirus named COVID-19 reached 
pandemic levels causing a shutdown of many cities, states and countries around the 
world. The high contagion rate caused the government officials in New Jersey to declare 
a state of emergency and ordered a mandatory shutdown of all “non-essential” 
businesses. As a result, the church was closed from that date through the time of writing 
in November. Consequently, since in-person gatherings were prohibited the personal 
component of the proposed strategies were impossible. Alternatively, personal 
interactions were limited to telephone or Zoom calls when possible which severely 
compromised the interactions as well as the ability to evaluate their effectiveness. 

The initial planned strategy to accomplish the next goal of engaging in trauma 
dialogue was to host a “Power Lunch” meeting for church officials and auxiliary ministry 
leaders where the origin, existence and addressing of congregational trauma is the sole 
item on the meeting agenda. I selected the title “Power Lunch” to create a useful dualism 
in the expectation of the event. According to the Cambridge English Dictionary, a power 


lunch is a “lunch during which business people discuss important plans, ideas, or 
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decisions.”°* This commonly understood definition of a power lunch connotes the 
importance of the gathering. On the other hand, the insertion of a meal in the meeting 
context was designed to somewhat diminish the tension that usually accompanies a 
normal church meeting setting. 

To further explore the rationale of the Power Lunch it is necessary to revisit the 
intended participants of the meeting. All of the participants hold leadership positions and 
in the Black Baptist church context a meeting of this magnitude will usually focus on a 
major policy or personnel shift, thereby creating an underlying tension before the meeting 
is even called to order. The most reliable tool to counteract tension in the Black Baptist 
church setting is food. Also, my goal is to create or foster the notion of relationship and 
trust building among the pastor and leaders to converse and confront any issues that may 
challenge the effective functioning of our congregation. As Alice Julier points out, the 
particular structure of the meal and event is connected to the kinds of relationships people 
are trying to create.*? So, the Power Lunch was established to serve as a vehicle to 
transport the participants to a place of trust and transparency. 

In light of the fact that in-person gatherings were determined to be hazardous; 
particularly mass gatherings for dining, the Power Lunch did not happen. This was a 
particularly difficult setback to the project as two of the three strategies toward meeting 
the second goal involved the Power Lunch format. My nearly twenty years as a pastor 


and a lifetime in the Black church made me confident in the effectiveness of this strategy 


8 Cambridge Dictionary (Online), s.v. “power lunch,” 
https://dictionary.cambridge.org/us/dictionary/english/power-lunch (accessed January 12, 2021). 


» Alice P. Julier, Eating Together: Food, Friendship and Inequality (Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 2017), 188. 
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and its ability to cross over to several target audiences. The appeal of being involved with 
something prestigious, powerful and fun was an irresistible recipe for conversation, 
information and eventual transformation. 

In addition to the total inability to gather for communal meals the final strategy to 
meet the second goal was met with serious challenges. The final strategy was to host a 
family rap session (with refreshments) for all interested parishioners to engage in the 
congregational trauma discussion in a talk show format. Of course, the refreshment 
element of the gathering was the most obvious modification that had to be made to the 
engagement of the strategy. Also, the state mandated social distancing guidelines of 
wearing face masks while keeping six feet apart negated the feasibility of the live panel 
or audience components of the talk show format. 

While the strategies of the communal meals and talk show formats were not 
viable options the goal of engaging in dialogue the goal was not abandoned. My first 
attempt to gather the people en masse was on the Zoom platform. I conducted a monthly 
leadership meeting on Zoom to discuss the plans to navigate the church through the 
pandemic crisis. Additionally, I inquired about the well-being of the leaders, their 
families and the members in their sphere of influence. The process of inquiry was 
complicated by the number of people on the call as well as the unfamiliarity of the 
platform by a majority of the participants. Several complications in connecting and 
difficulties in communicating in an orderly fashion emerged as a result of a lack of Zoom 
familiarity. These complications indicated the improbability of effective Zoom meetings 


with groups larger than six people, and thereby canceled the plans for large meetings. 
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As a result of the ineffectiveness of the mass Zoom meeting I decided to follow 
up with ministry leaders and auxiliary ministry members by telephone and Zoom 
conversations. I also conducted informal surveys in the normal course of conversing with 
congregants during my normal pastoral wellness calls. The informal wellness calls 
revealed a deep state of concern expressed by many for themselves, family and the future 
of the church and the world rather than concern for any of the other issues previously 
experienced by the individual congregants or the congregation at large. These expressions 
demonstrated that the pandemic initiated a realignment of the perception of trauma in the 
congregational context. Despite the presence of previous traumas that affected some of 
the longer tenured members, the pandemic superseded them and traumatized all of the 
members in varying ways and degrees. 

The revelations of the traumatic impact of the pandemic did not derail the project 
but rather shifted the focus. I was intent on getting the congregation to the place of 
exposing and accepting the existence of past traumas, opening them to the treatment of 
those traumas. Instead, I became acutely aware that while some past traumas only 
affected past generations, the current worldwide crisis needed to be the current focus of 
attention and treatment plans. This conclusion aligned with some of the reactions of my 
site team who are also ministry leaders. One leader advised me rather than trying to get 
the people to talk about past trauma instead to “not incite any memory of past trauma just 
by being careful with how to govern and think, always taking the ‘quiet’ people into 
consideration.” Another leader concurred by suggesting, “Find the issue(s), determine the 
root cause(s), and work on creating change. Since, it has already happened let’s move 


forward and create a new narrative, we can’t change the past but we can use it to write a 
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better future.” These words of advice caused me to reject the notion that the pandemic 
defeated my strategies but instead was a tool to help me to refocus them. A public forum, 
therefore, was unnecessary. Alternatively, greater emphasis was given to the analysis of 
information gleaned through the personal conversations with the participants. 

Goal 3 

After facing the reset of Goal 2, the focus of Goal 3 became increasingly clear. 
The original goal was to provide training on recognizing and treating congregational 
trauma. However, after numerous conversations on phone and Zoom as well as the 
comments in the chat of our virtual services, I was aware that recognition of 
congregational trauma was no longer an issue. Everyone was aware that the pandemic 
had traumatized us all and everyone was aware that the crisis would not conclude 
anytime soon. So, the focus shifted from recognition and treatment to management of 
both the crisis and the trauma of the pandemic. 

To that end, the first strategy of a Bible study series on congregational trauma 
remained the same. My original plan was to extract three stories from the Old Testament 
and New Testament respectively to teach over the course of three consecutive weeks with 
one week in between to allow room for our monthly Worship on Wednesday (W.O.W) 
service that preempts Bible study. However, the pandemic caused us to modify the entire 
schedule and mode of instruction. Because of the quarantine, all instruction and worship 
services were online. 

In an effort to remain relevant while managing the congregation through the 
crisis, I revised the plan of an intertestamental study series to a continuous study of the 
story of Noah (Appendix D). The principles highlighted from an exposition of the 


diluvial narrative proved to be helpful in mitigating the disconnect of the current crisis 
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from that of biblical precedent. The instruction encapsulated in the narrative included 
topics of crisis comprehension, crisis preparation, crisis management, time management, 
scheduling flexibility, and perseverance. An alternative in presentation format assisted in 
creating a more personable presentation. Instead of presenting from the podium at the 
church, the Bible studies series was conducted from my home in front of my fireplace 
and was called, “Warm Wednesday Bible Study.” This setting served to create a relaxing 
atmosphere and underscore that I was experiencing the same crisis. 

It is important to note that in the Bible study series I was intentional with the use 
of the word “crisis” as opposed to trauma. As previously stated, while crisis and trauma 
are commonly used interchangeably that is not my practice. However, while the crisis of 
the pandemic will eventually lead to trauma for some, it is still in the crisis stage for most 
in my opinion. My reason for this presumption is that the crisis is ongoing so it is 
premature to comprehensively discern its effects. The studies provided instruction as well 
as an outlet for the participants to vent, share stories and concerns, give and receive 
encouragement and engage in a positive virtual community of support to negate the 
negative effects of isolation that tend to contribute to traumatic impact. Simply stated, 
crisis properly treated is trauma possibly averted. 

One of the first lessons I learned during the beginning of my seminary journey is 
that when it comes to pastoral care and counseling one must know when to seek help 
offering support. I am confident in my ability to relate to issues via biblical instruction to 
offer spiritual support but I am not as confident in my ability to offer emotional support. I 
realized that after several months of stay at-home orders that the people needed emotional 


support as well as spiritual encouragement. I partnered with a colleague in Virginia and 
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participated in a panel presentation that was broadcast on my social media platforms for 
the availability of my members. One of the members of the panel is a licensed 
psychotherapist who was there to offer insight into the emotional toll of the crisis and 
offer tools to manage. The one-hour planned presentation evoked such a great response of 
participation that it continued for an additional ninety minutes. 

Following the rousing success of the panel presentation, I engaged in further 
discussions with the psychotherapist to determine the best path forward for the church’s 
spiritual and emotional well-being. Together, we developed a movement called, “The 
Church and the Couch” wherein we endeavor to integrate mental health a spiritual 
instruction. She suggested a reading list to better equip me to recognize and minister to 
the emotional needs of various constituencies of the congregation. The readings as well 
as her continued input have been useful lenses through which to view the crisis, the 
people and the sacred text. I have also planned an in-person therapeutic presentation or 
series once it is feasible to gather again in the congregational space. 

The final proposed strategy of Goal 3 was to present a one-month sermon series 
on congregational healing after trauma. This was difficult to do because of the shift in 
focus of the project. Originally, the sermon series was to be developed to engage the 
traumas discovered in the initial stages of the project. But after the shift in the project due 
to the pandemic it became clear that the prevalent trauma was not yet concluded so it 
could be premature to preach about healing. Furthermore, many passages that engage 
congregational healing after trauma involve either death or sin. While death has been a 
definite by product of this crisis, constant preaching about it will further traumatize the 


survivors. Also, since the pandemic is a virus and not a divine judgment for sin (as good 
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and evil people have perished) that is also not a viable therapeutic hermeneutic for 
congregational healing. Instead, I opted to continue preaching practical sermons of 
endurance and encouragement to help navigate the people through the crisis. 

Fortunately, despite the detours of the project due to the pandemic, the evaluative 
component of Goal 3 was discernible. A “Trauma to Triumph” service was originally 
planned but the pandemic negated the possibility of the in-person gathering. During that 
service the testimonials of congregants were to serve as an evaluative guide of the 
effectiveness of the project thus far. Instead of a themed service, testimonials of 
congregants were evident in the comments during the Bible study and Sunday worship 
virtual gatherings each week. In those comments, there was an amalgamation of 
expressions of thanks, “praise reports,” and other verbiage indicating that the strategies 
employed have been helpful spiritually and practically. 
Goal 4 

Of all of the goals in the project, the most meaningful is Goal 4 which is to 
provide a paradigm to facilitate congregational healing from trauma. It is serendipitous 
that all of the shifts and adjustments still culminated in this endeavor. While still in the 
midst of a crisis and cessation the congregation became dependent upon the leadership of 
the church to develop a system that would provide a sense of comfort and continuity. 

The first strategy of the goal coincided with the needs of the church in the crisis 
and that was to adjust the worship style to create space for meaningful interaction. To 
accomplish this a few adjustments were made. First, I began broadcasting the worship 
service from the church rather than from my home. This re-created the feeling of being in 
church and subconsciously summoned each family to come together for worship. I also 


initiated a waiting room before and after service which enabled the congregants to 
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interact with each other virtually in the chats. They used that time and space to greet each 
other, share jokes, discuss current events and other subjects. The discussions often carried 
over into the worship time and they not only commented on the worship experience but 
continued to interact with one another in a meaningful way that helped them to preserve a 
sense of community. 

Strategy 2 of Goal 4 was to devote at least one day per month for congregational 
social fellowship and dialogue amongst each other and with the pastor. This goal was 
seemingly impossible under the circumstances but the project and the church were 
blessed by the calendar and creativity. Each month of the project contained either an 
annual churchwide calendar event or a gathering sponsored by one of the auxiliary 
ministries. Thus, each month, although we could not physically gather inside for a 
meeting, we engaged in either a Zoom or a drive-by. A drive-by in this context should not 
be confused with the former urban definition which included gun violence but rather a 
parade where cars converge upon a set destination to blow horns, wave and exchange 
niceties while practicing social distancing and wearing protective face masks. Neither the 
Zoom nor the drive-by provided meaningful dialogue but the fellowship shared was 
priceless. There were no conversations of substance but the brief moments of 
camaraderie were sublime. 

There was no need for Strategy 3 which was to facilitate regular orderly church 
meetings with detailed reports provided for all parishioners. Building issues have become 
insignificant while the people are absent from the building. However, I have given 
updates when there were major repairs done or when acquisitions were made to keep the 


building ready for occupancy whenever the authorities determine mass gatherings to be 
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safe. While not a large contingent, those concerned about fund and property management 
find solace in information even if it is an aside during the worship experience. 

Of all of the goals, this one was the easiest to evaluate. My evaluative tool for 
success of this goal was increased regular attendance, giving and participation. 
Attendance increased on multiple fronts. At first, I was broadcasting the worship 
experience alone from home. Once I returned to the church, three members of the media 
team volunteered to come help and have been faithfully present ever since for Sunday 
worship and Wednesday Bible study. A guest musician volunteered to assist with music 
and has since become the church’s Minister of Music marshalling the talents of the praise 
team, musicians, and various guest singers and musicians. Our weekly viewing audience 
went from an average of 125 to approximately 330. The giving has increased by ten 
percent and has remained steady. Volunteerism has increased for in-house activities like 
music and welcome for our virtual services and community activities like our bi-weekly 
food pantry distribution. 

The church has indeed suffered crisis and trauma. The members have experienced 
trauma in the past and are currently experiencing a traumatic crisis in the COVID-19 
pandemic. Yet, the leadership paradigm that acknowledges and responds to trauma both 
past and present can help refocus, renew and restore. The project has successfully 
accomplished its intended and adjusted goals through leadership based on scriptural 


teaching, emotional support and fellowship. 
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CHAPTER 7 
... WITHOUT LOSING YOUR SOUL 


I have shared the process of implementing the project goals and strategies 
necessary for “minding the store” but there is another significant component of the 
process that lends to the project’s totality. While planning and implementing the 
aforementioned goals and strategies I was experiencing a great deal of personal 
challenges. In the beginning of the year, I lost my mom which was one of the most 
devastating personal crises of my life. She was eighty-nine years old with dementia, 
diabetes, incontinence and was bed-ridden. Her health was declining since the second 
year of my doctoral studies. Nonetheless, even an expected death of an aging and ailing 
parent is a powerful breaker that dashes against the shore of the soul. 

In order to maintain a sense of sanity after trying to imagine life without my mom 
I took several steps to preserve my “soul.” First, I wrote and preached her eulogy which 
was her dying wish. She said to me, “I know it will be hard for you as a son but I need the 
people to see my pastor at his best during the worst time of his life...and I know you can 
do it.” So, in the words of the prophet Ezekiel in his famed vision of dry bones, “T 
preached as I was commanded.” But after that sermon and being a good pastor, I took 
time away from the pulpit to grieve and be a good son. In that time, I was able to process 
both my grief and relief in order to move on. 

During the loss of my mother, I was also witnessing severe health challenges of 


my wife. She suffers from lupus nephritis and has consequently suffered from end stage 
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renal disease (ESRD) otherwise known as kidney failure. As a result, she has been 
hospitalized in extended stretches over the past few years. In fact, at the time of this 
writing she has been hospitalized for over four consecutive months missing the 
celebrations of her birthday, the children’s first day of school, our wedding anniversary 
and now possibly Thanksgiving. Furthermore, the COVID-19 pandemic has inhibited my 
and my children’s ability to visit and personally comfort her. 

Meanwhile, I now have the sole responsibility of parenting two daughters, ages 
nine and fourteen years old. Along with the normal responsibilities of making sure they 
are fed, clothed and sheltered, they are also learning remotely which requires some extra 
support and monitoring. In addition to being a dad I have also inherited the roles of 
teacher’s aide, principal, school nurse and lunch lady. Accordingly, I made myself more 
available for them to offer the necessary support for school as well as the other support 
growing girls need. For me, I also enlisted the support of close female family members to 
assist with those issues that young girls would rather discuss with a female to ensure that 
my daughters’ needs were met while not overextending myself in unfamiliar parenting 
territory. 

The composition and function of our family unit is traditional where my wife is 
the homemaker and I am the breadwinner. However, her sickness and subsequent absence 
has shifted the responsibility of her roles to me in addition to my roles. To that end, I now 
have the added responsibilities of cooking, cleaning and laundry along with being the 
sole provider and director of resources. To alleviate the burden upon myself, I have 
delegated the responsibility of laundry and some minor cleaning to my daughters which 


helps them share in the responsibilities of the house while preparing them to manage 
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these responsibilities in their own homes when they mature. Moreover, I received support 
from my church who hired a maid and landscapers to ensure effective assistance with the 
completion of household tasks. 

The church’s support of the acquisition of household help is mutually beneficial. 
While it assists in completing household chores it also frees me to tend to the spiritual 
needs of the congregation and community. Although I have experienced personal 
challenges it does not negate my responsibility of preaching, teaching, interfacing with 
congregants and engaging civic leaders and the community at-large. Therefore, I have 
designated lay leaders in the church with specific tasks that allow the requisite 
congregant engagement without the necessity of my initial presence. The congregation is 
divided into groups where deacons and deaconesses are responsible for weekly telephone 
correspondence with members and families for wellness checks to triage which situations 
require pastoral response. 

I am in no way positing that this is a revolutionary approach to the congregational 
component of pastoral ministry. In fact, it is the exact model prescribed in both Ex. 
18:17-23 and Acts 6:1-6. However, it was not the model that I inherited nor the one 
observed in the pastoral ministry training conducted by my pastor. Both settings 
displayed a model that cast the pastor as an omnipresent “Superman” who showed up 
everywhere to solve every problem for every member of the congregation. That model is 
not biblical, not practical and certainly not sustainable. Yet, pastors gravitate towards it 
either for its contextual normalcy or its “God complex” appeal. Nevertheless, I have 


opted for a contemporary approach of the biblical models to provide leadership that is 
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scriptural and sustainable to promote involvement of other leaders as well as the 
preservation of the congregation and pastor. 

In Luke 18:1 and I Thess. 5:17 the scriptures teach the importance of prayer with 
which I offer no contradictory statement. However, I do propose that mental wellness 
measures supplement prayer. Therefore, I engaged the principle of “The Church and the 
Couch.” The principle implies that “The Church” component which involves prayer, 
meditation and scriptural devotionals is supplemented by “The Couch” which involves 
professional and collegial therapy sessions. Once again, the goal is spiritual and 
emotional balance. 

As I previously indicated, I employed the services of a licensed psychotherapist to 
maintain proper mental health. Additionally, I initiated a weekly “Pastors Only Zoom” 
with trusted collegial friends to discuss the stresses and successes of pastoral ministry in a 
safe and relaxed environment. Each week someone would volunteer to “jump on the 
couch” to share a significant situation and/or emotion with the group to receive the 
necessary support whether encouragement, advice, empathy or correction. It was a 
simultaneous tool of support and accountability which is necessary for effective balance 
in pastoral ministry. 

There were several components necessary for the Pastoral Zoom to be successful. 
First, the number of participants needed to be limited to ensure privacy, sufficient time 
for mutual sharing and the ability to fit everyone on the screen simultaneously. Secondly, 
the participants had to be vetted for trust and compatibility. Thus, each potential 
participant had to be confirmed by every confirmed/active participant before they were 


allowed admittance. It was helpful that the participants shared similar pastoral ministry 
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contexts to add symmetry to the conversations. Next, there had to be a mutually 
advantageous schedule with enforced accountability. The meeting time was unanimously 
agreed upon with penalties for continuous absences. Lastly, the meeting ended at a set 
time or progress point. It was up to the participants whether the meeting ended after a 
certain time allotment (usually one hour), after all participants engaged in the discussion 
of an issue, or when a participant(s) was counseled through a crisis presented to the group 
at the beginning of the meeting. 

Initiating these measures was critical to the success of this project and my 
personal well-being. The demands of the family, ministry and the academy do not 
subside simply because of the toll they take on the individual when they converge. 
Accordingly, it is not simply preferable but necessary to actively engage in personal 
management and to solicit assistance in every area of life to ensure optimum performance 


while preventing burnout. 
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CHAPTER 8 
MINISTERIAL COMPETENCIES 


Counseling and Preaching 

My site team thought that my competencies for development in this project would 
be counselor and preacher. As a counselor, I would be expected to develop the skill to 
establish creative relationships that can help others become more whole. As a preacher, I 
would develop the skill to prepare and deliver informative and transformative messages 
for preaching and teaching that is relevant to the congregational context. While these 
skills are complementary, they are distinct in their scope and approach. My difficulty 
with these recommendations were instantaneous because while one seemed 
counterintuitive, the other seemed fully developed. 

The strategies of engaging the competency of a counselor were difficult because 
they revealed a personality deficiency in one who functions as a pastor. The first strategy 
was to intentionally create more formal and informal opportunities to actively listen and 
personally converse with congregants with which I had no issue. I love people and I 
especially enjoy to converse and listen to the members of my congregation. However, the 
second strategy was to demonstrate more empathy when hearing the concerns and 
challenges of difficult congregants. My presumption is that the only way to demonstrate 
more empathy is to actually have more empathy. As a proud survivor of the housing 
projects of Newark, New Jersey, I find it difficult to have empathy for those whose socio- 


economic or geographical context is perceived as easier. My embedded spiritual 
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philosophy informed by my former socio-economic background is that anybody can 
make it through anything if they just try. 

Ironically, my empathy as a counselor was developed the same way as my 
insensitivity. During the year 2020, a year that will probably live in infamy, I witnessed 
and experienced many difficulties that were not related to economics. The loss of my 
mother, the sickness of my wife, the arrival of the COVID-19 pandemic and the ensuing 
consequences demonstrated to me that it is possible to experience traumatic difficulty that 
is not motivated by money. Furthermore, the trauma that some people experience is not 
able to be “toughed out” but instead slowly “lived through.” My personal losses enabled 
me to demonstrate an understanding and interest in the concerns and challenges of others. 

An important milestone in my development as a counselor was applying a 
different hermeneutic to a familiar scripture in the light of my personal experiences. In 
Gal. 6:1 KJV, the Scripture says, “Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are 
spiritual, restore such a one in the spirit of meekness; considering thyself, lest thou also 
be tempted.” While this scripture refers to restoring someone caught in a fault/sin there is 
a greater principle that can be applied. If someone is experiencing an unpleasant life 
circumstance (sin or difficulty) the initial goal for those who have received the Spirit of 
God should be restoration. Moreover, the gentle restoration should be motivated by love 
and the understanding that it could have been you. The writer also posits in other 
translations of this text (NIV and NRSV) that it could still be you. Once I applied that 
hermeneutic to this text, in light of all that I personally suffered, I developed a greater 


level of empathy as a counselor not only for those in sin but also for those who are 
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suffering. This empathy has enabled me to more effectively listen to discern how to assist 
my congregants in achieving and receiving restoration. 

It was difficult to hear the recommendation of my second ministerial competency 
was preaching because I’ve been doing it for nearly thirty years. My goal for preaching 
has long been to prepare and deliver messages that are relevant, informative and 
transformative. Initially, I took personal offense to the recommendation because of my 
myopic egotism. Fortunately, the team and the project revealed to me that the 
recommendation was not an indictment of my current ability but rather the anticipated 
response to my proposed project. 

A strategy for developing the ministerial competency of preaching for this project 
was to prepare sermons and teaching series on congregational trauma. This strategy 
became significant because it forced me to concentrate on topical preaching and teaching. 
The specificity of the topic created an exercise in discipline of textual selection. There are 
many passages that describe negative events that may not rise to the level of 
congregational trauma. Thus, the narrow topical focus required study of both the story 
and its context to determine the exact nature of the trauma. The constant preparation of 
messages on this one topic, even with varied biblical passages, proved to be challenging 
and transformative. That transformation informed, impacted and improved the delivery of 
those messages and the audience that received them. 

Another component of preaching that was developed was the ability to engage 
visual media platforms to disseminate the message. Unbeknownst to me at the inception 
of this project that the audio/visual media platforms would be the sole source of 


communicating the Gospel message during the pandemic. At the time of this writing, the 
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in-person gathering for worship has been restricted for nine months. Fortunately, the 
church had been streaming on the Livestream platform for several years. However, we 
procured the ability to also stream on Facebook live as well as a call-in conference line 
for those without computer access to make the worship experience accessible to a broader 
population of the congregation and beyond. 

Even with the increased intensity of preparation of topical sermon and study 
series it does not compare to the transformation necessary to preach and teach through the 
digital media platforms. Within a traditional sermon context, the preacher engages the 
people in the room and can either disseminate the sermon simply from notes or flow with 
the synergy that is created in the sacred space. The digital platform exposes the preacher 
to variables not necessarily present in the traditional space. For instance, there is no way 
to visually detect your audience (attendance, facial expression, body language, etc.) 
creating an uncertainty of a connection or reactions. Also, during a traditional sermon in 
the Black church context, there is a call and response dynamic that lends to the preaching 
cadence. That element is either absent or distracting on the digital platform. If comments 
are hidden it is absent and if they are visible trying to read and respond to them can prove 
to be a distraction to both the preacher and listeners. 

It took about a month of preaching and teaching on the digital platform for me to 
develop a balance that lent itself to productive sermon delivery in that media 
environment. Initially, [ignored the presence of comments in the chat section and just 
preached or taught. Then, I tried to scroll through to make sure that no comment failed to 
receive a personal response to reaffirm my viewers. Eventually, I preached my Sunday 


sermons with the response of the media ministry crew as my audience providing verbal 
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feedback. The Bible study was a collaborative effort where the media ministry fed me 
pertinent questions that I may have missed on my personal device while making a point. 
I was watching the movie, Black Panther, and the character Shuri made a relevant 
point. While talking to King T’Challa, who said that one of technological components of 
his suit worked fine, Shuri said, “Just because something works doesn’t mean that it 
cannot be improved.” That statement resonated with me pertaining to the ministerial 
competency of preaching for me. I have preached as both an Associate Minister (ten 
years) and Senior Pastor (nineteen years) with a preaching schedule that suggests that I 
was regarded as one who does it well. Yet, after nearly thirty years, this project and a 


shift in culture and context demonstrated that even good preaching can be improved. 
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EPILOGUE 


This project has reinforced the notion that congregational trauma is a reality of 
church life and has been since the inception of the congregational concept. In the Old 
Testament, trauma was a part of life for Israel from the time of Egyptian enslavement in 
Exodus until the writings of exile by the prophets. Despite some shifts in the cultural 
context, the reality of congregational trauma did not cease but continued in the lives of 
the Jewish people and subsequently the Christian congregations of the New Testament. 
That reality has extended from Christian congregations in the first century Roman 
imperial context until the present day. 

The main distinction that exists with trauma in the contemporary Black church 
context is between what I call embedded trauma and transitional trauma. Embedded 
trauma is the trauma that exists within a congregation that may have been present for a 
long duration of time. This trauma may be a part of the congregation’s identity and 
inform its policies and activities. Embedded trauma, while powerful, may not be a part of 
the active conversation of the congregation. In other words, the trauma is not commonly 
discussed and probing of that trauma may not be welcome on a macro level. The details 
and effects of embedded trauma will be best discovered during interpersonal 
conversations and relationships with members with longevity. 

I discovered some of the embedded trauma of Liberty through conversations with 
senior members of the church. The detail with which they described the experiences 


demonstrated the difference between crisis and trauma. For instance, a pastor dying 
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suddenly was a crisis but the pastor dying suddenly after preaching on a Sunday morning 
created a trauma. This trauma was not realized by the congregation until the next pastor 
suffered a stroke. The incapacitation of that pastor both compounded the existing trauma 
and created a new one. To that end, the church committed to the unspoken rule of trying 
to select a young, healthy individual for the position of pastor since then. This is an 
example of the subtle but powerful influence of embedded trauma. 

A more pressing form of trauma that exists in the Black church context, what 
psychologists identify as acute trauma is what I call transitional trauma. Transitional 
trauma is a recent or active (acute) trauma that is known and experienced by most of the 
members of the congregation. Transitional trauma is the collective stress caused by an 
unwelcome change or unexpected crisis in the congregation’s condition, leadership or 
membership. The feelings of fear and anxiety may be caused by the transition of a pastor 
or leader (death, resignation or retirement), or any unexpected and/or unexplained crisis 
that dramatically affects the feeling of safety and stability usually experienced in a 
particular congregational context. 

Transitional trauma, while experienced by a congregation does not have to occur 
in the confines of their congregational space. The mass shooting at a Black church in 
South Carolina in 2015 created transitional trauma for many Black churches nationwide. 
Although the act took place in another location the similitude caused widespread anxiety 
that altered worship styles, visitor welcomes and church security. Similarly, the 
coronavirus of the present pandemic may not have been spread throughout within a 
particular church but the “super spreader” events at other churches halted in-person 


worship more than CDC recommendations or governmental restrictions. These two 
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instances demonstrate how transitional trauma affects churches in the contemporary 
context. 

The most obvious difference between embedded and transitional trauma in the 
congregational context is the congregation’s comfort level with discussing or responding 
to the trauma. In embedded trauma the general preferred approach is to “let sleeping dogs 
lie.” Some congregants are willing to discuss those traumas for informational purposes 
but that is the extent of the accommodation. The transitional trauma, however, is the 
more pressing issue that warrants the attention and participation of the congregation and 
pastor. The transitional trauma has greater significance because it may be perceived as 
manageable and because it is active. Also, transitional trauma is the problem of the 
current rather than prior iterations of the congregation. It is “our” today problem that 
should be addressed rather than “their” yesterday problem that simply provides a 
cautionary tale. 

I have concluded, therefore, that successful pastoral ministry in the congregational 
context is dependent upon an understanding of the dynamics of trauma. Every church, 
regardless of composition has some sort of trauma. At the very least, a pastor who has 
been called to a church must acknowledge that the congregation, at the very least, is 
experiencing transitional trauma as a result of an outgoing leader as well as an incoming 
leader. In the midst of the excitement of a new assignment, wisdom dictates that the new 
pastor learns who is mourning the former pastor as well as who is celebrating the new 
pastor. Interestingly, the two groups may overlap which further complicates the issue. An 
elderly member who has witnessed years of pastoral preaching, weddings, baptisms and 


funerals will undoubtedly mourn the loss of familiarity in a departing pastor even if they 
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wholeheartedly support the new pastor. An understanding of this trauma will prevent the 
new pastor from making faulty assumptions about the congregation she/he now leads. 
Furthermore, it will inform sermon delivery and pastoral remarks, as well as the timing 
and approach of instituting new programs and agendas. 

The initial goal of this project was how to identify and address various forms of 
congregational trauma. However, it became clear that the focus needed to be expanded to 
develop tools to not only recognize and navigate congregational trauma but also to 
recognize and manage personal trauma to ensure optimum effectiveness of both ministry 
and minister. This realization led me to understand what I call the principle and dynamic 
of mutual adaptability. Usually, pastors attempt to be transformative in their preaching to 
initiate a change in the paradigm of their ministry context. In other words, they want to 
preach to change the people. They want to change the way the people think in order to 
positively change their behavior and their lives. While preaching may cause 
transformation the challenges of congregational trauma necessitate change in the 
minister’s life as well. The minister must provide trauma management tools for the 
benefit of the congregation while simultaneously using those tools to navigate personal 
challenges and changes imposed by any personal crises or trauma. 

The next steps to this research and project are exciting. My initial motivation for 
engaging in this study was my intense love of the church and concern for pastors. Early 
in my doctoral studies some of my colleagues expressed distrust and disappointment with 
the church particularly as it related to pastors so they were developing projects outside of 
the church walls. In defense of the church, I remember saying, “well somebody has to 


mind the store” and the first half of this project was born. Then I encountered the 
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confluence of personal issues while trying to work through the project and the second 
half was born. Thus, I want to provide a resource for other pastors who find themselves in 
a similar situation. 

In order to share the benefit of this project, my initial step would be to write a 
book. Since my premise is that both new and seasoned pastors have churches with some 
sort of trauma, a book that describes the various forms and specific ways to deal with 
each would be beneficial. Some pastors and churches are at an impasse where unspoken 
and/or unresolved trauma may be the root cause. Of course, I am aware that there is no 
cure for trauma; however, there are treatment approaches to help pastors and 
congregations thrive after these experiences. A book that addresses the issue, the 
accompanying frustration and possible solutions would be beneficial in assisting the 
restoration of harmony and effectiveness to those pastors and their churches. 

In addition to a book, I would like to conduct conferences for pastors. This would 
consist of me and other pastors facilitating workshops that would assist new pastors in 
understanding/treating embedded trauma, experienced pastors navigating transitional 
trauma and all pastors developing self-care and collegial care plans to maintain healthy 
balance between the pastoral and personal space as well as mental and physical health. Of 
course, my book would be the main written resource for my sessions with the possibility 
of the development of an accompanying workbook. 

Another next step would be to further develop “The Church and the Couch.” This 
would be a nationwide network of pastors and licensed certified mental health counselors 
which would collaborate to provide resources for pastors and churches to have access to 


mental health professionals. Likewise, it would provide mental health professionals with 
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a network of faith leaders to offer spiritual support. This collaborative effort would 
address the psychological component of stress and trauma to alleviate pastors from 
overextending into areas beyond their training and expertise. The Church and the Couch 
would eventually be integrated into the pastors’ conference to be a readily accessible 
resource for pastors to use for congregant referrals or personal mental health 


maintenance. 
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Challenge Statement 


As pastor of the Liberty Baptist Church in Elizabeth, NJ, I have observed that a church can 
suffer trauma that neutralizes congregational participation and performance. The purpose 
of this project is to analyze congregational trauma and implement a biblically consistent 
leadership model that identifies and addresses the effects of trauma to heal and develop 
productive participation of membership and function of the congregation. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION TO THE SETTING 


The setting of my project is the Liberty Baptist Church which is a corporate 
religious body in the Black Missionary Baptist Church tradition. It was established over 
90 years ago in the midtown section of Elizabeth, NJ. The church tells its story in the 
context of pastors and leadership appointments and accomplishments thereby identifying 
the importance of leadership to this local congregation. However, the perception of the 
importance of leadership provides a complicated facet of the history of the church. 

Liberty Baptist Church was established in the home of Deacon David Sumpter. 
This is significant because it was not established by a de facto pastor and congregation 
but rather solely by a congregation. I was not able to ascertain whether Deacon Sumpter 
was a deacon from another church or whether he became a deacon under the auspices of 
Liberty. What is certain is that the congregation did not start as pastor-led. This would 
factor into the complicated relationship between the parishioners and pastor that 
continues to the present. 

Once the church was established, Rev. Alexander Reynolds was called to serve as 
the first pastor. Rev. Reynolds served as Pastor of Liberty until 1928. Following Rev. 
Reynolds, Rev. B.B. Burghus served from 1928-1930. Rev. Henry B. Shawl would soon 
follow and serve from 1930-1934 followed by Rev. Tyler T. Thomas who served from 
1934-1935. After a two-year vacancy, Rev. William Woods served as the Pastor of 


Liberty from 1936-1937; the Rev LeRoy C. Huff followed from 1937-1938 and in 1938, 
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the Reverend Tyler T. Thomas was re-elected to office of Pastor at Liberty where he 
served until his death on February 18, 1973. 

On October 25, 1974 the congregation called Rev. Kenneth Grayson. Rev. 
Kenneth E. Grayson who was installed as Pastor on April 27, 1975 and served until his 
retirement in 1995. The Rev. Anthony Wilcots was called to serve in October 1995, was 
installed as Pastor on March 17, 1996, and served until 2008. After a two-year vacancy, 
the congregation called Rev. Lester Wormley in May 2010 who was installed on 
September 26, 2010 and is currently serving as the ninth Pastor that the congregation has 
had in its 92-year history. 

The chronology of pastors makes several implicit statements about the history and 
culture of the church. The obvious initial observation is the brief pastoral tenures for the 
first 12 years of the church’s history. With 6 pastors in 12 years the average tenure was 2 
years with many serving just a single year. Since there is no one at the church who was 
there through those years, there is no way to conclusively determine the reasons for the 
short tenures of the initial pastors. However, there are some stories about situations with 
their successors that could enable a conclusion to be drawn. 

Rev. Tyler Thomas was the longest serving pastor of Liberty with a total of 36 
years. He departed the church the first time after what was said to be a heated difference 
of opinion with the official board of the church only to return 3 years later after 
incorporation papers were filed. His daughter, who recently passed away at the age of 96, 
was the only witness of the early years of his pastorate. However, there are some senior 
members who remember what was described as “tense times” between the pastor and the 


official board. The tension was said to be felt in meetings and even during some sermons 
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but the respect of the church and community in addition to the large portion of the 
congregation who were his family members, Rev. Thomas was never in danger of being 
voted out. The stress did eventually become a factor as Rev. Thomas died after delivering 
a sermon on a Sunday morning. 

It has been asserted that Thomas’ successor, Rev. Grayson surpassed him in 
preaching prowess and popularity. The church grew numerically and financially under 
Grayson’s leadership. Membership grew, the number of choirs grew, church auxiliaries 
grew and the demand for Grayson’s preaching grew. Yet, with all the positive changes 
that happened under his leadership he could not escape a similar fate of his predecessor 
as it relates to tension with the official board. In fact, a popular story that has been passed 
down describes an incident when the official board changed the locks and locked 
Grayson out of the church. The issue was eventually resolved but the tension lingered 
until Grayson was forced to retire in 1995 after being incapacitated by a stroke. 

The church was led into the new millennium by Rev. Wilcots with a seemingly 
different dynamic between pastor and official board. Wilcots, who was not a Baptist but 
had surpassed all predecessors in the area of education was given a great deal of control. 
Under his leadership the church grew exponentially in numbers, finances and influence. 
When he encountered opposition from the official board he appealed to the congregation, 
which was largely comprised of new converts and transplanted members. This tactic 
enabled him the flexibility to make many radical changes including relocating the 
worship services to a local theatre despite having a church building that had no debt that 
could accommodate the attendees. Eventually, tension developed between the pastor and 


the official board as well as members who did not agree with being displaced. This 
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tension led to a public feud that culminated in a court case where the membership 
prevailed. Not long after, Wilcots resigned and relocated but not before dividing the 
remaining members and officers. 

These stories lead to the conclusion that leadership tension is the context wherein 
all pastors have had to operate in the history of Liberty Baptist Church. The longest 
serving leaders, with diverse backgrounds and leadership styles, have all had to contend 
with the stress of operating in an adversarial pastoral context. There is a culture of power 
struggle that exists there that can and should not be ignored and needs to be addressed for 
the survival and healthy function of the present and future congregation. 

Liberty Baptist Church was established as a black church to operate in the 
Missionary Baptist context in the National Baptist Convention, USA. That means that the 
church was founded by African Americans for African Americans in the Baptist tradition. 
While the church is predominantly African American in its constituency it is not 
exclusive of other races and/or cultures. Presently, the church embraces influence from 
other cultures to make the worship experience more inclusive. To that end, the music is 
influenced by Latin, Caribbean and white praise and worship styles. This has led to 
attendance and addition of other cultures, but the overarching style and constituency 
remains African American. 

In addition to functioning as an African American church, Liberty is also part of 
an African American denomination. The National Baptist Convention, USA, is an 
African American Baptist Convention that was established in Atlanta, GA in 1895 by 
representatives of the Baptist Foreign Mission Convention, the American National 


Baptist Convention, and American National Baptist Educational Convention of the 
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United States of America.! The convention sought to create a fellowship of African 
Americans that subscribed to Baptist tenets without the constraints of white Baptists 
particularly the SBC. The involvement with the NBCUSA as well as Liberty’s location in 
the northeastern US lent to its origins of a strong African American identity and 
constituency that would continue to the present day. 

The church, in addition to its cultural identity, is also identified as Missionary 
Baptist. As a missionary church it believes in the responsibility of the institution and its 
constituents to engage in fulfilling the mandate of the Great Commission. In Matthew 
28:19-20 Jesus says, “Go therefore and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, and teaching them to obey 
everything that I have commanded you. And remember, I am with you always, to the end 
of the age.” Thus, the church is commanded to not only preach, teach and baptize inside 
but also to carry the message of Christ into the world. Home mission is the process of 
sharing the message of Christ in the local or greater geographical context within the 
country. Also, the church sees itself as responsible to extend benevolence to those within 
the congregation and in the immediate surrounding areas. To that end, the church 
receives a benevolent offering each week to support those endeavors through deacons, 
church missionaries and/or the weekly soup kitchen. 

Another facet of missions that has not figured prominently in the history or 
current function of the church is foreign missions. The purpose of foreign missions is 
primarily to start or support missions in foreign countries. Foreign missions can also 


address crises or tragedies abroad that garner international attention. However, as an 


1 Bill J. Leonard, Baptist Ways, (Valley Forge, PA: Judson Press, 2003), 273. 
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African American urban church, the unspoken understanding that exists is that the 
physical and spiritual needs of those in distress in the sphere of home missions 
necessitate the church’s time and resources more than those abroad. This is not an 
understanding that was formally institutionalized by any preceding pastor, but an ethos 
adopted by and transmitted through a disenfranchised community that consistently 
endured social and economic tension with no reasonable expectation of assistance or 
relief from any governmental agency or policy. Thus, the church became increasingly 
concermed and involved with home mission projects included feeding and clothing those 
in the community and supporting the work of sharing the message of Christ throughout 
the city, state and country. 

The community context has greatly influenced the church’s view of home 
missions. When the church initially moved to its present location on Court Street in 1938 
the community was predominantly white. However, after a few years the neighborhood’s 
demographic changed to predominantly black families who grew to be dependent upon 
each other. Over the past 80 years the church has become interwoven into the fabric of 
the neighborhood. Many residents attend the church and people who once resided in the 
neighborhood who have fallen on hard times rely on the soup kitchen and food and 
clothes pantry to assist in their survival. The church is an “Operation Warm Heart” site 
which provides temporary food and shelter in the winter. It also provides space for a 
weekly narcotics anonymous meeting at no charge. The church is revitalizing the 
community youth outreach ministry to provide afterschool activities for the youth with 


plans to add a tutoring component beginning in the fall. 
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Providing resources for the predominantly African American community is 
important for Liberty because there are not many resources geared towards this 
demographic in the city of Elizabeth. Presently, African Americans make up the second 
largest demographic in the city with 16.9% or nearly 22,000 of the total population of 
over 130,000 people but it significantly pales in comparison to the 64.1% or over 83,000 
Hispanic/Latino majority residents of the city. The disparity in population is reflected in 
most of the City Council seats and seats on the Board of Education held by 
Hispanics/Latinos which translates into preference given to that community in the 
educational, political and economic sectors. These statistics validate the church’s focus 
on home mission particularly the needs of the immediate African American community 
context. 

While the predominant membership of Liberty is African American and 
concerned with missionary activities it is important to note that it is a Baptist church. The 
Baptist designation contain theological and organizational implications. Theologically, as 
many other Baptist churches, Liberty believes (among other things) in the authority of 
Scripture, ordinances of baptism by immersion and the Lord’s Supper, and a regenerate 
church membership. Scripture is uncontested in its authority to govern communal and 
personal lives. Baptism takes place after a confession of faith and is performed by 
immersing the entire body in water. Christ is to be remembered in the observation of his 
last meal with his disciples to demonstrate our union with and obedience to him. The 
“union with Christ essential to salvation” should also be demonstrated by “a new kind of 


life as evidence of one’s personal experience of grace.” 


2 Leonard, 3. 
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The theological premises of the church have influenced its organizational stances. 
Organizationally, the church believes in local autonomy which means that the 
congregation bears the responsibility for designating leadership, determining the nature 
of ministry and administering the ordinances. “Baptists place great emphasis on the 
Reformation doctrine of the priesthood of all believers, insisting that each individual may 
encounter God’s grace directly, without clerical or ecclesiastical mediation.*” This 
doctrine was intended to promote the notion that there should be no caste system in the 
church. Although the church believes in the need for clergy and deacons it is the church 
community that sets them apart rendering them “no better or holier than their brethren.*” 

Although the priesthood of believers is a theologically liberating idea it can cause 
some confusion and controversy as it relates to church government. Since the ordained 
leaders are regarded as servants of the will of the congregation the influence of the 
offices they hold may be relegated as ordinary as the people who hold them. Thus, during 
times of disagreement about direction or other ministry matters there may not be an 
adequate mechanism in place to help settle disputes or offer support for leadership. 
Unfortunately, as it has been posited, “debates and divisions seem inescapable, perhaps 
integral, to Baptist life.°” This observation can be universally attributed to the Baptist 
churches at-large and Liberty in particular. 

The complexities of engaging ministry to the broader community is further 


complicated when the church is not a cohesive unit. Historically, the Liberty Baptist 


3 Ibid., 7. 
4 Curtis W. Freeman, Baptist Roots, (Valley Forge, PA: Judson Press, 1999), 221. 
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Church has encountered traumatic challenges due to transition issues. This assertion does 
not place blame on the pastor or lay leaders but rather the dysfunction throughout the 
entire congregational context that usually manifests during any season of transition. 

Effective church function depends on several factors including mutual respect, 
mutual understanding and mutual sharing of resources and responsibilities. At several 
points, the absence of these factors negatively impacted the balance of the entire church. 
Although Alexander Reynolds was called to serve as the pastor in 1926 the church 
officers decided to allow the moderator of the New Hope Association to name the church 
over the pastor’s objection which created a tumultuous climate which he could only 
navigate for 2 years. The inability to develop a harmonious dynamic between the pastor 
and lay leaders fostered the tumultuous climate wherein the next 3 pastors would only 
serve for 2 years, 4 years and 1 year respectively. After the exit of the 4" pastor the 
trustees decided to complete incorporation paperwork in the absence of a pastor. This 
action further emboldened lay leaders and supported the notion that the pastor was not a 
significant component in the corporate structure of the church. This dysfunction of 
subversive disrespect would be interwoven into the mental fabric of subsequent leaders 
guaranteeing conflict and short pastoral tenures for the first 12 years. 

Although the first pastor to serve longer than 5 years achieved the longest serving 
tenure of 36 years the dysfunction of disrespect did not disappear. In fact, that specter 
reappeared during the tenure of his successor. His successor inherited leaders who were 
entrenched. His style that attracted widespread attention and approval was disregarded 
when trying to lead. The officers who assumed leadership during his predecessor’s ailing 


final years were reluctant to release that control and there was no mechanism in place for 
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him to assert much authority over them. The pastor had been reduced to “preacher in- 
chief” and lacked official power. However, he utilized his personal relationships with 
people and his preaching prowess to “backdoor” his agenda during church meetings that 
became increasingly tense during his tenure. The church, consequently, became 
increasingly divided leading to the officers attempting to expel him by locking him out of 
the church further contributing to the division. Once again, a traumatic leadership event 
led to congregational dysfunction. 

As previously stated, the experience of traumatic leadership transitional events is 
not solely propagated by church officers. The next pastor would utilize his popularity to 
manipulate the congregation at the outset and continue a pattern of subversion and 
division throughout his tenure. That manipulation included a revision of church bylaws 
that gave him almost unlimited power including hiring/firing prerogatives of all paid staff 
as well as church officers. Consequently, he did not eliminate other leaders but created a 
climate that demanded their unconditional loyalty or guaranteed removal. This created a 
smoldering fire wherein the entire church was forced to choose a side in the inevitable 
civil war that would ensue as those who were traditionally captors were held captive. 
Resources and leadership responsibilities were not shared but centralized in the seat of 
the pastor who did not even subscribe to Baptist polity or theology. As the other negative 
dynamics, this one also led to congregational dysfunction that resulted in the departure of 
the pastor and a fractured church devoid of a leader; broken emotionally and financially 
and uncertain of its identity and future. 

All these stories lead to the church at which I arrived 10 years ago. The chairman 


of the deacon was the de-facto pastor who did everything but preach. Neither the church 
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nor the officers presented a united front. Worship was still an energetic catharsis to 
relieve the underlying melancholy of ministry drama. The people were sheep without a 
shepherd. The problem was that the trust of a shepherd was not forthcoming and the 
definition of a shepherd in their context was now unclear. 

It has been my ongoing mission to clearly define the expectations of leaders and 
parishioners in the congregational context from a biblical and practical perspective. Since 
the church is receptive to preaching and teaching the settings of Sunday worship and 
midweek Bible study are paramount to clearly communicate the biblical role and 
responsibility of the pastor with integrity. Sermons and studies outlining what the biblical 
text says about what God expects from pastors and people will begin to create a climate 
of mutual understanding and responsibility. 

The embedded theology of the dysfunctional congregation will not be overcome 
by preaching alone. Bible studies and leadership workshops that examine both the Old 
and New Testament models of ministry function will provide great assistance in 
transforming how believers are identified, trained, set apart and function for the glory of 
God and for the good of the community. With the proper models of preaching, teaching 
and training, the setting of the Liberty Baptist Church which believes in the authority of 
the Scriptures can be transformed from a dysfunctional place of division to a template of 


healthy, effective transformation. 
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CHAPTER 2 
ANALYSIS OF THE CHALLENGE 


Challenge Statement: As pastor of the Liberty Baptist Church in Elizabeth, 

NJ, Ihave observed that a church can suffer trauma that neutralizes 

congregational participation and performance. The purpose of this project 

is to analyze congregational trauma and implement a biblically consistent 

leadership model that identifies and addresses the effects of trauma to heal 

and develop productive participation of membership and function of the 

congregation. 

Leadership in the congregational context is replete with challenges. Generating 
money for operational needs and outreach initiatives is a challenge. Staffing of ministries 
that serve the congregants and securing volunteers for community events is a challenge. 
Creating a worship style that is balanced in its biblical integrity, congregational tradition 
and cultural relevance is challenging. But by far, the most challenging endeavor is getting 
a leader to navigate these challenges without the proper understanding of the state of 
trauma of a congregation and the contributing factors to that trauma. Therefore, I and my 
site team determined that the identification and addressing of congregational trauma at 
our church was the most pressing challenge because it directly affects every other 
challenge that the congregational context presents. 

There is an importance to addressing this challenge but not an urgency. It is not 
urgent because trauma has been an inextricable part of the church culture since its 
inception. It is important because there are people in the ministry that are being 


underutilized while others are burning out or just neglecting operational responsibilities 


because they are overwhelmed by the duties and responsibilities of their personal and 
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congregational lives. It is also important because there are community initiatives that 
cannot be engaged with the current model of leadership because parishioners are either 
dispassionate or unqualified to engage them. Finally, this challenge is important to 
address if the pastor, leaders and parishioners want to leave the church in a better position 
than they found it. The previous pastors of my congregational context encountered some 
of the same difficulties that I face and may have lamented but did not initiate a process to 
engage the challenge let alone a strategy to overcome it. 

In addition to the desire to leave a positive legacy there are other things at stake 
that necessitate the engagement of this challenge. First, it will allow the church to 
rediscover the positive aspects of the New Testament model of church leadership. From 
the selection and training of the disciples by Jesus, to their organization of leadership 
models throughout the book of Acts, followed by instructions contained in the Pauline 
corpus, the New Testament offers chronicles of congregational trauma and methods that 
will demonstrate how to get back to a model that fulfills the Great Commission while 
fully utilizing the people and resources within the ministry. 

The analysis of the current church model will have historical and social 
consequences. Any challenge to the current paradigm of leadership may be misconstrued 
as an affront to the acumen or integrity of those who contributed to the development of 
the current system. Furthermore, some of those people may still attend the church or even 
occupy a leadership position. Since leadership is a social construct, those who were 
instrumental in the systemization of the current leadership model are so entrenched that 


any attempt to critically analyze it may alienate them. On the other hand, if the current 
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state of trauma is not addressed and analyzed and adjusted the current generation could 
become disenfranchised and frustrated enough to exit. 

The examination of leadership is fundamental to the implementation of this 
project because much of the trauma endured by this and other churches have been 
inflicted or allowed by leadership. Liberty Baptist Church has encountered pastoral 
trauma from its outset. Whether it was the abuse of power by the lay leadership towards 
the pastor or the abuse of power by the pastor, the congregation has experienced and 
suffered some variation of systemic, pastor-centered trauma. Unless this phenomenon is 
acknowledged and addressed the pastor will not be able to objectively and effectively 
navigate the congregation through the healing process. The pastor must be aware and 
transparent regarding the complicity of his/her office in the congregational trauma to 
foster the willingness to have dialogue about the problem and the possible solutions. 

The acknowledgment of pastoral involvement in congregational trauma affords 
latitude in exploring other trauma that exists within the congregational context that does 
not directly involve the pastor. These traumas may vary from abuse of power or breach of 
trust from other church leaders, disputes between parishioners or families, or occurrences 
that bear no human fault but are experienced within the congregation such as a sudden or 
tragic death. The pastor will be expected to help alleviate the effects of these traumas but 
it is imperative to the longevity of the ministry and its constituency to treat the cause and 
effects of trauma. However, the authority to speak to these delicate issues are not inherent 
to the pastoral office but instead must be earned by trust through time and transparency. 

The most significant occurrence at stake in this project is a shift in the spiritual 


paradigm. The current spiritual and theological paradigm in the church regards pain and 
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suffering as an unavoidable consequence in the lives of believers that must simply be 
endured and subdued. But what if there was engagement to examine the source of 
suffering and progression of pain in the congregation to determine that it is a result of 
unresolved conflict from the past? What if there was a mechanism or platform that would 
enable parishioners to verbalize the effect of trauma on a micro and macro level without 
fear of reprisal? This could lead to a great spiritual awakening of the leadership and 
wider congregational context to the reality that church is organism first and organization 
second. If this paradigm could be presented and embraced it could positively serve as the 
impetus to spiritual openness of the entire congregation leading to healing and more 
effective ministry rather than stagnation, apathy, bitterness or constant internal power 
struggles. 

There are two predominant passages of scripture that inform my theological 
analysis of the challenge. The first passage says: “I have loved you with an everlasting 
love; I have drawn you with unfailing kindness. I will build you up again, and you... will 
be rebuilt. Again, you will take up your timbrels and go out to dance with the joyful” Jer. 
31:3-4 NIV. In this passage, God expresses both the depth of God’s love and the 
irresistible kindness that emanates from that love. Furthermore, as a result of the love and 
kindness of God there is hope of restoration because of the encounter. Although the 
message was initially delivered through Jeremiah towards Israel who had been 
traumatized by the Babylonian captivity and temple destruction, the love and kindness of 
God are eternal characteristics that can always be attributed to God. Thus, it is always 


God’s desire to restore those who have been drawn to God because of that kindness. 
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Much like the prophet, the challenge of the pastor is to communicate God’s desire to 
love, show kindness and restore those who have been traumatized. 

The New Testament passage that informs my theological analysis of the challenge 
is Mark 5: 25-34. In this pericope Jesus is engaged by a woman who was traumatized by 
a menstrual bleeding disorder for twelve years. It is important to note that the emotional 
condition of the woman was exacerbated by the fact that her physical condition 
consistently declined despite her exhausting her finances on physicians. The woman was 
frustrated by the fact that she got worse after going to the places that should have made 
her better. This passage is analogous to the conditioned of the parishioner who is 
suffering some sort of trauma and finds greater stress in the place that they expect to find 
solace. However, in both situations, the love of Christ draws them closer to the source of 
divine solutions. The challenge of the pastor is not to become Jesus but rather to develop 
a model within the congregational context that allows, assists and advocates wholeness. 

My expected outcomes from this project are varied. First, I expect to complete a 
micro assessment of the level and sources of congregational trauma. This means that I 
will gather information about the perception of the condition of the church from the small 
group of church leaders. Then, I will do a macro assessment soliciting the input of the 
entire congregation. Doing this will help identify the existent traumas and create a 
dialogue to determine which deserve the most immediate attention. Presumably, it will 
also increase the likelihood of participation in other components of the project because 
the assessment creates the idea of stakeholders. 

This project will require resources that must be obtained internally and externally. 


Internally, the church has adequate facilities to host all the informational sessions 
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including the Bible studies, sermon series and the power lunch at no cost to the 
participants. There is also a copy machine available to reproduce any print materials 
necessary to disseminate to the participants. The church is also equipped with a 
fellowship hall and a kitchen staff that can assist with refreshments for informational 
sessions if needed as well as food preparation for the power lunch. Because I am the 
pastor and this project is directly related to the church ministry the space for these events 
would be free. Of course, I would personally bear the expenses incurred for food and 
food preparation. 

The leadership retreat can also be held on the church campus or at a remote 
location at the discretion of the participants if they are willing to bear the cost. My site 
team is comprised of individuals who are equipped to assist with analyzing data from 
surveys from the information sessions and power lunch. Within my team is also 
individuals who can assist with event planning and instruction during the leadership 
retreat if necessary. The only foreseeable external expenses besides the retreat location is 
the experts who I wish to employ to engage in the interviewing and instructional 
components of the project. 

The target group for my project consists of the joint board and all ministry leaders 
and co-leaders. They have a vested interest in addressing the challenge because it affects 
their positions as well as the future of the church and I believe they will respond as such. 
The leaders who are interested in remaining in leadership will be the first to buy-in. They 
will be inquisitive as to my concept of what should be versus what is as it relates to 
leadership and church life. The leaders who are jaded will be interested to see if the 


revised model will either be conducive to their remaining in leadership or viable to 
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sustain the ministry after their departure. Co-leaders will be interested to see what is 
expected of leaders to prepare for their eventual role as ministry leaders and/or to 
determine if their ministry leader will be able to continue to function within the 
parameters of the new paradigm. 

In addition to their personal stake the target group will be motivated to address the 
challenge to be pioneers. Many people are willing to be a part of something historic and 
this will undoubtedly appeal to at least some within the target group; especially those 
who are advanced in age. Rather than working within a traumatized culture that they 
inherited they get a chance to both learn and cooperate in the development of a new 
congregational culture of healing for themselves and their posterity. 

My site team is comprised of a deacon, two trustees, a ministry leader, two 
parishioners and a minister who does not attend our church. They have been instrumental 
in discussing the viability of components of the project because of their knowledge of 
church culture and/or the history of Liberty Baptist Church. The fact that several people 
in the site team are current officers may present a conflict of interest when it comes time 
to engage the initial assessment of the sources of current congregational trauma since it 
has been noted that officers have historically been linked with congregational trauma. 
The fact that they will be expected to contribute to a query that they will assist in 
assessing them may present a perceived conflict questioning the integrity of the results. 
To prevent this, the members of the site team who are church officers will be exempt 
from completing the initial written congregational trauma assessment. However, all site 
team members will be encouraged to give their feedback after the results have been 


compiled to help determine the feasibility of the plan of implementation. 
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CHAPTER 3 
PLAN OF IMPLEMENTATION 


Goals and Strategies 
Goal 1 — Develop awareness of the existence of congregational trauma. 
Strategy 1: Develop a survey that discusses various types of trauma and 
distribute during auxiliary ministry leaders meeting for completion and collection. 
Strategy 2: Distribute a trauma survey to every auxiliary ministry member to be 
completed and collected at their regular ministry meeting. 
Strategy 3: Provide a trauma survey to every member of the congregation in the 
Sunday morning bulletin to be completed by all interested congregants to be 
turned in to the church office. 
Evaluation of Goal 1: Compare the number of surveys collected to the average 
number of active congregants at the church. A return rate of more than 50% is 
desirable. 
Goal 2 — Engage in dialogue to identify existing traumas in the congregation to determine 
which require immediate attention. 
Strategy 1: Host “Power Lunch” meeting for church officials and auxiliary 
ministry leaders where the origin, existence and addressing of congregational trauma is 


the sole item on the meeting agenda. 
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Strategy 2: Combine several ministries for Saturday “Power Lunch” meetings to 
discuss the effects of trauma on the congregation and how it should be addressed. 
Strategy 3: Host a family rap session (with refreshments) for all interested 
parishioners to engage in the congregational trauma discussion in a talk show 
format. 
Evaluation of Goal 2: Site team will take notes regarding participation 
and attendance and conduct exit interviews with attendees. 

Goal 3 — Provide training on recognizing and treating congregational trauma. 

Strategy 1: Six-week (two-month) Bible study on congregational trauma. 

Strategy 2: Secure guest organizational trauma specialist to present based on 

topics revealed by survey feedback between each three-week Bible study series. 

Strategy 3: One-month sermon series on congregational healing after trauma. 
Evaluation of Goal 3: Interviews and testimonials of parishioners at 
“Trauma to Triumph” service. 

Goal 4 — Provide a paradigm to facilitate congregational healing from trauma. 
Strategy 1: Adjust the worship style to create space for meaningful interaction. 
Strategy 2: Devote at least one day per month for congregational social 
fellowship and dialogue amongst each other and with the pastor. 

Strategy 3: Facilitate regular orderly church meetings with detailed reports 
provided for all parishioners. 
Evaluation of Goal 4: Increased regular attendance, giving and 


participation. 
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CHAPTER 4 
RESEARCH QUESTIONS 


Historical 
What are the different forms of congregational trauma and how does it impact 
church life? What are the models for treatment of trauma in the congregational 
context? 

Biblical 
What forms of congregational trauma were experienced in the Old Testament 
periods of Moses and Joshua and the New Testament early church throughout the 
book of Acts? How were those traumas assuaged or exacerbated by the process of 
leadership transition? 


Theological 


How does the theological concept of reconciliation as developed in Pauline 
literature inform the understanding of the ability of a pastor and congregation to 
cooperatively navigate trauma to deliver, receive and live out the Word of God to 


effectively function as a faith community? 
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CHAPTER 5 
MINISTERIAL COMPETENCIES 


Competencies Chosen for Development 


Counselor: Establish creative relationships that can help others become more 


whole. 

e Strategy 1: Intentionally create more formal and informal opportunities to 
actively listen and personally converse with congregants. 

e Strategy 2: Demonstrate more empathy when hearing the concerns and 
challenges of difficult congregants. 

e Strategy 3: Acquire and implement more information on how to engage 
people in crisis. 

Evaluation: Survey to congregation; secure report of scheduled counseling visits 

from the church secretary. 


Preacher: Prepare and deliver informative and transformative messages for 


preaching and teaching that is relevant to the congregational context. 
e Strategy 1: Prepare six Bible studies on congregational trauma; three from the 
Old Testament and three from the New Testament. 


e Strategy 2: Prepare four sermons on congregational trauma. 
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e Strategy 3: Record video of Bible studies and sermon series. 


Evaluation: Survey to site team and congregants. 
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APPENDIX A 
TIMELINE 


Tools Necessary to Person(s) 
DATE TASK/ACTIVITY Caniuléte Task 
2/2020 | Proposal Approval by Director 
2/2020_| Meet with Site Team 


e Consent Forms Site T Church 
3/2020 | Stakeholders Meeting e Plan of pe eae cena 
. Official Board 
Implementation 
3/2020 | Meet with Advisor Copy ot approved 
proposal 

3/2020 | Goal 1 — Strategies 1-3, Meet Trauma Surveys Lester, Church 

with Auxiliary Ministry Leaders Ministry Leaders 
4/2020 | Goal 2 — Strategy 1 “Power Food, Questionnaires Lester, Culinary 

Lunch” with Auxiliary Leaders Ministr 


4/2020 | Goal 2 — Strategy 2 “Power Food, Questionnaires Lester 
Lunch” (pot luck) with combined 
ministries 
4/2020 | Goal 2 — Strategy 3 “Family 
Night Rap Session 
surveys/questionnaires 
6/2020 | Goal 3 — Strategy 1 Three-week | Bibles Lester 
Congregational Trauma Bible 
stud 
7/2020 | Goal 4 — Strategy 2 Church 
Homecoming Cookout 
Specialist presentation speaker 


9/2020 | Goal 3 — Strategy 1 Three-week | Bibles, Study notes Lester 
Congregational Trauma Bible 
stud 


9/2020 | Goal 3 — Strategy 3 One month Bibles, Sermon notes Lester 
“Healing After Trauma” sermon 
series 


Specialist presentation speaker 
10/2020 
10/2020 | Library Time for Writing and All paperwork and Lester 


Research information gathered 
during the 


implementation of Goals 
1-3 
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APPENDIX B 
BUDGET 


Proposal 
2/2020 | Approved by 
Director 
2/2020 Mee with Location Lester Donated by 
Site Team church 
. Copy of 
3/2020 Mes a - Approved Lester Gas/Tolls Lester 
Advisor 
Proposal 
documents 


4/2020 $15.00 


8/2020 Goal 3 Guest speaker Lester $200 Lester, 
Contributions 
Lester, 
s020 so 
7/2020 Goal 4 Location, Food Lester $800 Lester, 
Church 
Meet with : Donated by 
102000] Sheteam | Eastin | tester | | Phare | 


All of the 
paperwork and 
fotae' | Stole: | infomation Lester Gas/Tolls Lester 
Research | gathered during 
implementation 
of Goals 1-3 
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Appendix B 
PC-PTSD-5 


Sometimes things happen to people that are unusually or especially frightening, horrible, 
or traumatic. For example: 


e A serious accident or fire 

e A physical or sexual assault or abuse 

e An earthquake or flood 

e A war 

e Seeing someone killed or seriously injured 

e Having a loved one die through homicide or suicide 


Have you ever experienced this kind of event? YES or NO 


e If no, screen total = 0. Please stop here. 
e If yes, please answer the questions below. 


In the past month, have you ... 


1. Had nightmares about the event(s) or thought about the event(s) when 
you did not want to? YES or NO 

2. Tried hard not to think about the event(s) or went out of your way to 
avoid situations that reminded you of the event(s)? YES or NO 

3. Been constantly on guard, watchful, or easily startled? YES or NO 

4. Felt numb or detached from people, activities, or your surroundings? 
YES or NO 

5. Felt guilty or unable to stop blaming yourself of others for the event(s) 


or any problems the event(s) may have caused? YES or NO 
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Appendix C 
Congregant Survey 


1. Have you ever personally witnessed or experienced any trauma at church? 
oe Has this (or any church) ever caused pain that made you consider leaving? 
3: Has a person or event at church ever made you feel numb or detached from 


people, activities, or the church? 

4, Has the death, dismissal or departure of anyone from the church made you feel 
guilty, angry, embarrassed or unable to stop blaming yourself or others for the event(s) or 
any problems it may have caused? 

5: Did the pandemic cause you a deep sadness that challenged your faith in God or 


confidence in the survival of your family and/or the church? 
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Appendix D 
Noah Bible Study Series 


Week | (Genesis 6:17 — 7:1) 


1. Listen to the warnings 
I am going to bring floodwaters on the earth to destroy all life under the heavens, every 
creature that has the breath of life in it. Everything on earth will perish. (Genesis 6:17 
NIV) 

- In this and other crisis we are often provided with warning signals. It is critical to 


pay attention to discern and respond to the warnings. What warnings were given 


before this pandemic? 


- Have you ever experienced a serious or prolonged crisis in your life? Did you 


notice any warning signs? How did it impact your handling of the crisis? 


2. Make sure you have what you NEED 


You are to bring into the ark two of all living creatures, male and female, to keep them 
alive with you. 


Two of every kind of bird, of every kind of animal and of every kind of creature that 
moves along the ground will come to you to be kept alive. 


You are to take every kind of food that is to be eaten and store it away as food for you 
and for them.” (Genesis 6:19-21 NIV) 


- If you knew that you were going to be trapped in your house for 2 months what 


SPECIFICALLY would you make sure you had? 


3. Make good use of the time with people who matter to help make them better. 


The Lord then said to Noah, “Go into the ark, you and your whole family, because I have 
found YOU righteous in this generation. (Genesis 7:1 NIV) 


- Inthe time you have been quarantined with your loved ones that have not 


accepted Christ, what have you done to share your faith with them? 


- Inthe time you have been quarantined with your loved ones who have accepted 


Christ what have you done to strengthen their faith? 
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Week 2 (Genesis 7:1 — 8:1) 


1. Be open to changes in plans (Genesis 6:19-20 vs Genesis 7:2-3) 


“You are to bring into the ark two of all living creatures, male and female, to keep them 
alive with you. Two of every kind of bird, of every kind of animal and of every kind of 
creature that moves along the ground will come to you to be kept alive.” 


Genesis 6:19-20 NIV 


“Take with you seven pairs of every kind of clean animal, a male and its mate, and one 
pair of every kind of unclean animal, a male and its mate, and also seven pairs of every 
kind of bird, male and female, to keep their various kinds alive throughout the earth.” 


Genesis 7:2-3 NIV 


- The scholarly explanation for the difference between the two plans concerning the 
preservation of animals is that the passages were contributed by two different 
literary sources. 


- The practical lesson to be extrapolated is to develop a plan to navigate a crisis but 
be open to make necessary adjustments to the plan. 


- What crisis in your life has caused your plans to change? 


2. Be patient with the timetable 
Gen. 7:10-12 


“And after the seven days the floodwaters came on the earth. In the six hundredth year of 
Noah’s life, on the seventeenth day of the second month—on that day all the springs of 
the great deep burst forth, and the floodgates of the heavens were opened. And rain fell 
on the earth forty days and forty nights (v.17). 


For forty days the flood kept coming on the earth, and as the waters increased, they lifted 
the ark high above the earth (v.24). 


The waters flooded the earth for a hundred and fifty days.” 


- Noah was told that it would rain for 40 days. But from the time Noah took his 
family into the ark, 197 days passed until the waters receded. 


- How do you prepare for unexpected delays in your life? How do you handle 
unexpected delays in your life? 
3. Remember that God has not forgotten you. 
(Genesis 8:1 NIV) 


But God remembered Noah and all the wild animals and the livestock that were with him 
in the ark, and he sent a wind over the earth, and the waters receded. 
- In this or any other crisis it is important to remember that despite changes in plans 


or delays, God has not forgotten you. 
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Week 3 (Genesis 8:1-19) 
1. Be prepared for extra delays 
(Genesis 8:3-5 NIV) 


“The water receded steadily from the earth. At the end of the hundred and fifty days the 
water had gone down, and on the seventeenth day of the seventh month the ark came to 
rest on the mountains of Ararat. The waters continued to recede until the tenth month, 
and on the first day of the tenth month the tops of the mountains became visible.” 


- Noah was told it would rain for forty days. It is now 5 months after the rain first 
started to fall that the ark came to rest on the mountains of Ararat. It was nearly 
another 3 months before you could see the tops of the other mountains. 


- What happens when we must wait for another delay after a delay? 


- It is important to note that the plan did not change. Noah was only told of the 
rainfall duration not of the ensuing flood duration. Is it possible that God only 
discloses what we need to know at the time? Would Noah have agreed if he knew 
of the entire timetable? Would you? 


2. Do some testing before returning 
(Genesis 8:6-14 NIV) 


After forty days Noah opened a window he had made in the ark and sent out a raven, and 
it kept flying back and forth until the water had dried up from the earth. 


Then he sent out a dove to see if the water had receded from the surface of the ground. 


But the dove could find nowhere to perch because there was water over all the surface of 
the earth; so it returned to Noah in the ark. He reached out his hand and took the dove and 
brought it back to himself in the ark. 


He waited seven more days and again sent out the dove from the ark. 


When the dove returned to him in the evening, there in its beak was a freshly plucked 
olive leaf! Then Noah knew that the water had receded from the earth. 


He waited seven more days and sent the dove out again, but this time it did not return to 
him. 


By the first day of the first month of Noah’s six hundred and first year, the water had 
dried up from the earth. Noah then removed the covering from the ark and saw that the 
surface of the ground was dry. 


By the twenty-seventh day of the second month the earth was completely dry. 
- Although Noah and his family were probably suffering from a severe case of 
cabin fever, he sent out several birds to determine if it was safe to go outside. 


- The first bird Noah sent out was a raven (black bird) who flew back and forth but 
we never get a conclusion of its fate. (Don’t be the black bird) 
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- Noah sent out the dove three times. There was also a period of waiting between 
and after the tests. Testing and timing is crucial to determine safety. 


3. Wait until you’re TOLD that it’s safe to come out 

(Gen. 8:15-19 NIV) 

Then God said to Noah, 

“Come out of the ark, you and your wife and your sons and their wives. 


Bring out every kind of living creature that is with you—the birds, the animals, and all 
the creatures that move along the ground—so they can multiply on the earth and be 
fruitful and increase in number on it.” 


So Noah came out, together with his sons and his wife and his sons’ wives. 


All the animals and all the creatures that move along the ground and all the birds— 
everything that moves on land—came out of the ark, one kind after another. 


- Noah was told it would rain for forty days. It started raining on the seventeenth 
day of the second month when he was 600 and now it is the twenty-seventh day of 
the second month and he is 601 years old. (1 whole year!) 


- Noah has endured, waited and tested but he still did not take it upon himself to 
determine when it was safe for him and his family to disembark the ark. 


- Even after being patient and careful we still must rely on someone who knows 
more than we do to let us know when it’s safe to return to our new normal world. 
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